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TINNITUS AURIUM 
BY BEN CLARK GILE, M. D. 


INNITUS aurium—tliterally trans- 

lated, tinkling of the ears—is the 
medical term for a disorder having varied 
manifestations, described by such names 
as “ringing of the ears,” “noises in the 
head,” “buzzing of the ears.” While the 
sounds heard have much diversity, there 
is one feature common to all of them— 
they are, without exception, subjective*— 
that is, their causes originate in the ear 
itself and are not dependent upon any 
object or any action outside of the au- 
ditory organs. In this respect they differ 
entirely from the sounds produced under 
normal conditions, for all of these are 
referable to some external cause, and are 
hence termed objective. On this account 
all the phenomena of tinnitus are morbid. 
However slight or fugacious these sub- 
jective sensations may be, they are never- 
theless departures from the natural phys- 
iological function and are signs of ab- 
normal conditions. This is an important 
fact, because in cases of tinnitus, which 





* Some writers have used the words “ob- 
jective tinnitus” to describe an exceedingly rare 
affection in which the patient is conscious of a 
ticking sound that is audible also to one near 
by. The fact that the noise is heard by an- 
other person proves that it is not due to a sub- 
jective sensation, but to vibration somewhere 
in the aural region. The cause of this curious 
phenomenon is unknown. It is so radically 
different from the subjective disorder under 
consideration that it should be designated by a 
different name. ‘Tinnitus aurium applied to it 
is a misnomer. 

EprrorraL Notr.—Dr. Gile is an instructor in 
otology in the University of Pennsylvania and 
is the author of the excellent work referred to 
on page 13 of the January Vo.Ta Review, 
“The Nose, Throat, and Ear: Their Functions 
and Diseases—a treatise upon the breath-road, 
food-road, and accessory organs.” 


appear trivial to the patient and his 
friends, we can adopt preventive and 
remedial measures, which will counter- 
act the morbid influences which are at 
work and produce a complete and per- 
manent cure. At a later stage of the dis- 
order such restoration may prove very 
difficult or even impossible. 

To gain a clear understanding of the 
pathology of tinnitus, it is necessary to 
bear in mind some basic principles of the 
science of acoustics. Doubtless the read- 
ers of THE Voita REviEW have made a 
study of these principles, and to say that 
this study needs renewal implies no cen- 
sure, for all of us find our recollection of 
former studies obscured by the lapse of 
time ; and, in regard to acoustics, there is 
the added difficulty that our common, 
colloquial forms of expression constantly 
tend to mislead us by incorrect descrip- 
tion of what occurs. Similar inaccuracy 
of language affects many of our most 
familiar experiences. We say that the 
sun rises and sets; that the eye flashes; 
that the dew falls. All these assertions 
are untrue. Our speech tells what ap- 
pears to happen, not what actually takes 
place; but we employ such expressions 
and must continue to use them because 
they are incorporated in the structure of 
our language, whose formation long ante- 
dates the development of the exact sci- 
ences. 

In like manner we speak of sounds as 
given forth by certain objects: the ring- 
ing of a bell; the buzzing of a saw; the 
blare of a trumpet. But what emanates 
from bell, saw, and trumpet is not sound, 
but vibration, and this vibration trans- 
mitted by the atmosphere or other con- 
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ductor is interpreted as sound by the laby- 
rinth or internal ear. There is a sensa- 
tion in the terminals of the auditory 
nerve, and this sensation conveyed to the 
brain gives rise to the perception of 
sound. 

Speaking with scientific accuracy, we 
must deny the existence of sound, except 
where there is a receptive, vital organ 
whose nerve is endowed with power of 
interpreting vibrations as sounds. The 
ocean waves may beat against a coral reef 
and cause powerful vibrations in the air, 
water, and solid reef itself; but if there 
be present no animated creature endowed 
with hearing, all the commotion produces 
no sound. An essential element of sound 
is sensation, which can exist only where 
there is a living sensory nerve ; but vibra- 
tion exists everywhere—in the earth, in 
the surrounding atmosphere, and in the 
interstellar spaces. The vibrations which 
the ear interprets as sounds are compara- 
tively slow motions transmitted through 
matter in a solid, liquid, or gaseous state. 
The much more rapid vibrations which 
the eye interprets as light are transmitted 
through the all-pervading ether. 

When one experiences tinnitus of some 
kind—for example, a bell-like ringing— 
his brain has a concept of this particular 
sound in consequence of an auditory per- 
ception. This perception is not imag- 
inary, but actual. Like other auditory 
perceptions, it results from sensations af- 
fecting the terminals of the auditory 
nerve. It is often called a delusion, but 
this is wholly incorrect ; for the word de- 
lusion implies mental disorder, and here 
nothing of the sort is present. In fact, 
tracing the process from the psychic con- 
cept back to the sensation affecting the 
auditory nerve, all the steps are normal 
and cannot be distinguished from those 
taken when there is an external source 
for the vibrations. 

The occurrence of the sensation is the 
break in our chain of normal sequences. 
The sensation is not caused, as it should 
be, by vibration from without, but by 
something else which takes the place of 
such vibration (Jncitat quid; causa oc- 
culta atque sinistra). Regarding this mat- 
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ter, our pathology is involved in doubt. 
We know indeed that certain toxins and 
even certain drugs will produce subject- 
ive auditory sensations; but we do not 
know their mode of operation. Do they 
start in the labyrinth vibrations having 
the same effects as those from outside, or 
do they incite sensations without the 
agency of vibrations? These alternative 
methods seem to be the only ones allowed 
by the conditions and yet neither appears 
probable. Vibration is a mechanico- 
physical phenomenon, distinctive and sui 
generis. It is hard to see how chemically 
acting substances, toxins or drugs, can 
start vibrations ; on the other hand, it is 
difficult to understand how they can pro- 
duce, without vibrations, sensory effects 
identical with those caused by vibration. 
At present we have no solution for this 
problem ; but otology persistently strives 
to establish a system of aural pathology 
which will be complete and demonstrably 
correct. So much has already been ac- 
complished in this direction that there is 
good hope for a satisfactory explanation 
of this matter also. Until this is attained 
we must make the best use of our present 
partial knowledge. The fact that certain 
diseases and certain drugs incite subject- 
ive sensations is a guide-post directing us 
to preventative and remedial measures; 
and, though we may not know the why 
and wherefore of all the morbid processes 
involved, we may still do much for their 
clinical correction. 

Tinnitus aurium, as we see it in prac- 
tise, is often accompanied by pain and by 
deafness more or less pronounced ; but 
these are usually coexisting troubles, with 
little causal connection one way or the 
other. Whether present alone or con- 
joined with other disorders, tinnitus may 
exist in a number of types. Some of 
these are peculiar, but the great majority 
are reproductions of familiar sounds. 
Among the most common are bell ring- 
ing, the rumble of wheels, the buzzing of 
a saw, the wind’s whistle, and the mur- 
mur of ocean waves. The pitch of these 
sounds may change in a marked degree 
and also suddenly ; one moment the tone 
may be low and the next higher by sev- 

















eral octaves, and vice versa ; but when the 
affection has become chronic there is 
rarely any alteration in the sound’s identi- 
fying characteristics — bell ringing con- 
tinues as bell ringing; rumbles and mur- 
murs continue to be perceived without 
notable variation. This is one of the sin- 
ister features of the affection, for in time 
the monotonous repetition of identical 
sounds becomes nearly intolerable; any 
sort of change would be a relief. 

Tinnitus has a wide range of intensity, 
extending from slight and very brief at- 
tacks to those in which the noise is per- 
manently present during waking hours 
and is seldom banished from conscious- 
ness, even by intense mental preoccupa- 
tion. In this respect it is worse than 
many chronic pains, which, although not 
removed, are liable to be forgotten tem- 
porarily when the mind is engrossed by 
intense thinking. 

As to the curability of tinnitus, it can 
be said that in its acute forms it can 
nearly always be removed by judicious 
treatment. In chronic cases the prognosis 
is much less favorable; but even among 
these there is encouragement for thera- 
peutic endeavor, and I am convinced that 
the somewhat prevalent opinion that 
chronicity renders the disorder incurable 
is far too pessimistic. There is a group 
of sufferers who inspire us with the sym- 
pathy excited by those who patiently en- 
dure serious evils unwitting that a rem- 
edy is within their reach. These are peo- 
ple of middle age who have had tinnitus 
for many years. At some period in the 
past they tried to find a cure, making 
earnest and persistent efforts in that di- 
rection ; but these efforts failed. In con- 
sequence they abandoned hope and re- 
solved to endure a life-long affliction with 
as much resignation as they could com- 
mand. I believe that many of these peo- 
ple are curable, and we would certainly 
wish to cure them; for their patience and 
fortitude command our respect. Their 
attitude of hopelessness depends upon 
two errors of judgment. They overlook 
the possibility that when they were under 
treatment at a former time there may 
have been conditions in their environ- 
ment, or perhaps in the treatment em- 
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ployed, which prevented a favorable re- 
sult. With the lapse of time these con- 
ditions have passed away and a renewed 
effort for restoration might prove suc- 
cessful. Their second error is. still 
greater. They wholly ignore the great 
progress made by otology in recent 
years—a progress which justifies a hope- 
ful prognosis in many cases which for- 
merly were regarded as incurable. [| 
would certainly counsel these good people 
to give science and skill one more oppor- 
tunity for the restoration of their health, 
confident that in many instances that op- 
portunity will be so improved as to bring 
about the happiest results. 

To sufferers from tinnitus relief and 
cure are the matters of paramount inter- 
est, and they should heed the admonition 
that they are not proper subjects for self- 
medication or domestic treatment. The 
assumption of medical functions by those 
lacking a medical education is always 
open to the objection that it puts igno- 
rance on a par with knowledge, repudi- 
ates the value of experience, and sub- 
stitutes mother wit and gumption for 
scientific training and specialized skill. 
Whatever plausable reasons laymen may 
have for treating some diseases, they 
should not meddle with the ear. It is a 
very sensitive and delicate organ, pecu- 
liarly liable to serious injury through the 
manipulations of men and women ig- 
norant of its anatomy, functions, and 
pathology. Judicious treatment is most 
important, but it is better to let ear 
troubles alone than to seek the aid of 
Aunt Samantha or take the advice of 
some officious neighbor. To those who 
have tinnitus I would say: Consult an 
honorable physician skilled in otology, 
one who has been fitted for his work by 
thorough study and adequate experience. 
Let him make a diagnosis of your case, 
and, if he believes you can be benefited 
by treatment, put yourself in his hands 
and. conscientiously follow his counsel.* 





* There is no obstacle to taking this course. 
Want of money is not a barrier. Respectable 


men in reduced circumstances can and do re- 
ceive—at least in our country—treatment as 
skillful and as considerate as that provided for 
the wealthy. 
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Believing this to be the only right 
course, I confine myself to some advice 
regarding prevention and to a few gen- 
eral suggestions which may prove of in- 
terest to my fellow-practitioners who read 
this article. 

Reference has been made to the fact 
that tinnitus may be produced by certain 
drugs. Among these are two which have 
great value and are frequently pre- 
scribed — quinine and _ salicylic acid. 
Their effect upon the ear is much in- 
fluenced by individual temperament, or 
idiosyncrasy, some persons being able to 
take full doses for several consecutive 
days before experiencing any subjective 
sensation, while in others a single large 
dose, or several small ones, will within 
24 hours cause an acute attack of tinnitus. 
In persons of both these groups with- 
drawal of the medicine causes a prompt 
cessation of the aural disturbance. These 
acute forms of the disorder are not pain- 
ful, and the subjective noise is generally 
so slight as to be disregarded if the pa- 
tient is engaged in conversation or is ac- 
tively employed. Sometimes the sounds 
induced by taking quinine are heard only 
during the stillness of night. 

A very different type of tinnitus fol- 
lows the use of these drugs when they 
are taken habitually day in and day out 
for long periods. The disorder becomes 
chronic, grows annoying, even distress- 
ing, and is very often accompanied by 
progressive impairment of the hearing. 
Having gone so far, it frequently per- 
sists even when the drug-taking is en- 
tirely stopped. This unfortunate result 
is due to the pernicious habit of dosing, 
which arises from the foolish notion en- 
tertained by many people that, because a 
certain medicine relieved them of some 
pain or cured them of some illness, it is 
a good thing to keep on taking that medi- 
cine continually. The truth is directly 
contrary. With few exceptions, medi- 


cines act best when their administration 
is interrupted by periods of withdrawal. 
The danger incident to the administration 
of drugs can be entirely avoided if every 
one will observe the simple precaution of 
regarding the onset of tinnitus as a sign 
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to discontinue the administration of the 
medicine and to hold it in abeyance until 
all the aural symptoms have entirely dis- 
appeared. 

In patients suffering from chronic .-tin- 
nitus it is very common to find abnormal 
conditions of the middle ear, pharynx, 
and tonsils, and the normalizing of these 
conditions is often followed by the cessa- 
tion of the tinnitus. These results are 
attested by accumulated clinical experi- 
ence, and the instances are far too nu- 
merous to be considered mere coinci- 
dences. I do not propose any theory re- 
garding an abrogatory influence of tonsil- 
lectomy over subjective sensations in the 
labyrinth, but I have so frequently seen 
the enucleation of diseased tonsils fol- 
lowed by the cure of tinnitus that I have 
no doubt some such influence exists. 

All these considerations emphasize the 
importance of thorough treatment de- 
signed to correct morbid conditions in the 
tympanum, the Eustachian tubes, the ton- 
sils, and the naso-pharynx. In fact, we 
must go further than this, and must adapt 
our therapeutic measures to the correction 
of any disorders existing in the nose; for 
the nasal region is the starting point for 
a very large proportion of the diseases, 
whose later symptoms are most conspicu- 
ous in the mouth, throat, and ear. The 
recognition of this truth is one of the 
great gains our science has made in recent 
years and it has rendered our system of 
treatment far more rational and success- 
ful. 

If, after the middle ear, the naso- 
pharyngeal region, and the contiguous 
structures have been restored to a normal 
state, the tinnitus still persists, the phy- 
sician’s position is like that of a com- 
mander who finds himself confronting an 
enemy very stubborn and strongly in- 
trenched. The outlook is not hopeful, 
but, like a competent commander, he will 
not abandon the attack till his reserves 
are called into action and every resource 
has been made available. An important 
resource is the class of medicines called 
alteratives. Although their mode of op- 
eration has never been adequately ex- 
plained, they have for centuries retained 
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the confidence of the profession because 
of their undoubted power to produce ef- 
fects not otherwise attainable. I have a 
preference for that combination of ar- 
senic, mercury, and iodine known as 
Donovan’s solution. Administered with 
proper precautions, this is a safe remedy, 
and I have frequently employed it in re- 
fractory tinnitus. It has a kind of select- 
ive power when thus used. Among a 
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group of cases apparently very similar 
some will not be affected by the drug, 
others will show improvement in varied 
degrees, while a certain proportion will 
be radically cured. All things considered, 
this remedy has, in my experience, justi- 
fied all expectations which could be rea- 
sonably entertained in treating patients 
affected with the most discouraging type 
of tinnitus aurium. 


BETTERING THE MOUTH CONDITIONS OF DEAF CHILDREN* 


BY J. N. PIKE, D.D.S. 


N ACCEPTING the invitation to 
speak before this association I do so 
with a certain definite idea in my mind. 
I hope to arouse you to take steps to 
better the terrible mouth conditions of 
these deaf children. In the dental exam- 
ination of these children we find many 
have passed the time when recognized 
methods of prevention are of no avail. 
As a means of study and comparison 
you should take up the problem of the 
child’s mouth in general and the condi- 
tions that are found in our public schools ; 
and as you gain a comprehension of the 
defective conditions in the mouth of the 
average hearing child you will realize 
what a greater handicap a defective 
mouth is to a deaf child and the necessity 
of every deaf child having good teeth. 
It is easy to say that the teacher who 
is teaching the deaf child to speak should 
have every removable physical defect in 
the mouth of that child properly taken 
care of. But the responsibility of remov- 
ing these impediments to good speech 
rests entirely on the parents and not on 
the teacher. It is up to you parents, who 
love your children, to gain an adequate 
knowledge of the unnecessary added dif- 
ficulties imposed upon the child and his 
teacher where there are missing or de- 
fective teeth or deformities of the mouth. 





*An address, illustrated with moving pic- 
tures, delivered to the members of the State 
Association of Parents and Guardians of Deaf 
Children, at the Central High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., March 6. 





Again, if you have any doubt about the 
filthy, septic condition of the mouth of 
the average child, just look into the 
mouths of the next ten children you meet. 
Such an examination will convey to your 
mind some idea of the value of the details 
shown in carefully compiled statistics 
concerning the defective mouth condi- 
tions of school children. 

Just what defective teeth and unclean 
mouths mean to a community financially 
may be gathered from the fact that it re- 
quires children having defective teeth at 
least six months longer to complete the 
elementary school course than it does for 
children not so afflicted. We have suffi- 
cient data to demonstrate without a doubt 
the close relationship of oral hygiene to 
good scholarship. If you were to start to 
count simply the cavities of decay in the 
teeth of the children in your school, you 
would feel in a few days like a man who 
would start to count the stars. 

I mention cavities of decay because it 
is the first thing most of you think of 
when you think of dentistry. You first 
think of the dentist when you get the 
toothache; then you think of him as a 
man who takes an insane delight in hurt- 
ing you so much that you forget your 
toothache. It is these deep-seated ideas, 
that most of you have carried from child- 
hood, that form a stumbling-block in the 
way of those who try to preach the gospel 
of good dentistry. “You cannot continue 
to think of dentistry as only the science 





of filling holes in teeth and of the dentist 
as simply a man who is expert in plug- 
ging these holes ; you must get the scien- 
tific viewpoint. The solution of the den- 
tal problem is much like the tuberculosis 
problem—it can only get anywhere by 
wide-spread education of the public. The 
public must be taught that decay of the 
teeth is the most prevalent disease on 
earth today. In this country few people 
escape its ravages. 

The trouble with this problem, how- 
ever, is not that most of us doubt that it 
exists, but that, like the weather, we ac- 
cept these dirty, diseased mouths in our 
children as a matter of course. We had 
much the same condition when we were 
children. We feel a half guilty sense of 
security. Many people think that our 
children can have all varieties of mouth 
trouble, including decayed and abscessed 
teeth, contracted jaws, irregular teeth, en- 
larged tonsils, and adenoids, and _ that 
somehow it will all come out right in the 
end. We know our own mouths didn’t 
come out unscarred. We know some- 
thing about the way abscessed teeth or 
diseases in our gums are likely to injure 
us, but until the last decade we didn’t 
fully appreciate what mouth diseases 
mean. The advancements in medical and 
dental science of the last few years have 
upset many of the old ideas about the 
cause of a number of diseases. It has 
been proven that diseases of the mouth 
and teeth are definitely related to many 
serious constitutional diseases, notably 
rheumatism, neuritis, kindney conditions, 
certain forms of heart trouble, and many 
other bodily ills. Because this is so we, 
as a city, must wake up. It is a disgrace 
that the city of Minneapolis pays less 
attention to the care of its children’s 
mouths than any city of its size in the 
United States. Many cities of 10,000 in- 
habitants could put our city to shame. 

If this question were presented to each 
of you individually, along with the evi- 
dence, you would at once say: What is 
the trouble? Why doesn’t some one do 
something? These questions have been 


asked many times and many reasons have 
been given. 


Most of these reasons were 
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not real reasons; they were simply ex- 
cuses and attempts to evade the issue. A 
few spasmodic attempts have been made. 
Dr. Charles H. Keene, the supervisor of 
physical training in the Minneapolis 
schools, tells me that the dental clinic in 
the Blaine School is the only municipal 
dental clinic in the city. They have only 
one dental chair, for which they have an 
operator three afternoons a week. Think 
of it!—one man giving three half days a 
week trying to stem the tide of trouble 
among the hundreds of children who are 
in need. He says that with three more 
dentists he might be able to take care of 
the emergency work. Your city of 400,- 
000 is not even able to take care of the 
emergency work. Dr. Keene is in fayor 
of a number of clinics or one large clinic 
under municipal control. It seems sure 
that the school board would favor it if 
the public desire it. It only remains for 
an aroused public to ask for it and get it. 
The last statement sounds like a simple 
solution for this problem. All you have 
to do is to arouse the public. That sounds 
easy, but we have either an extremely 
dense public in Minneapolis or, what is 
more likely, those of us who have tried 
to arouse them don’t make the right kind 
of a noise. 

So much for the general situation. The 
specific reason for this meeting, however, 
is to consider the interests of the deaf 
children. You are about to appeal to the 
legislature for more State aid. Don’t fail 
to impress upon them that you must have 
money to take care of the mouths of 
these children. Show them the abscesses. 
Show them the deformities. Make it real 
to them and get the money to help these 
children. Let them look at conditions as 
I have seen them. Some of these chil- 
dren have been brought to me with every 
tooth in their heads decayed. I remem- 
ber one deaf boy of 12 who, after his 
broken-down, abscessed teeth had been 
extracted, had only three teeth left in his 
lower jaw. Miss Marion C. Johnson, 
who is in charge Of your deaf children, 
has one deaf child with such a deformity 
of the jaws, such a protrusion of the 
teeth, as would interfere with the speech 














of any one. She has trained him to 
speak. Think of the obstacles Miss John- 
son and her teachers have to meet to 
teach such children to speak. Remove 
some of the obstacles if you can. To 
whatever body you apply to get help for 
these children you must be in earnest. 
Tell them it must be done. There can be 
a lot of force behind the word must. If 
you can speak to them with the authority 
that an intimate knowledge of the needs 
of these deaf children will give, backed 
by the special knowledge that any number 
of dentists who might examine these chil- 
dren would be glad to give, you can pre- 
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vail upon any luke-warm legislature or 
other body to do something. If you make 
it emphatic enough you will save them 
the trouble of thinking and they will fol- 
low the line of least resistance and help 
you. It isa psychological fact that if you 
believe in a thing yourself you can con- 
vince others. 

If you can get proper care for these 
children, it may prove to be the starting 
point of a great movement in the whole 
city—a movement large enough to really 
accomplish something for the other hun- 
dreds of neglected children in Minne- 
apolis. 


THE NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 
BY FRANCIS P. GIBSON 


HIS society, an association of deaf 

men for mutual insurance on the 
plan of fraternal lodges, was organized 
in 1901 at Flint, Michigan. Its founders 
were youths just out of school. One of 
the chief reasons which led them to con- 
ceive the idea of forming such an asso- 
ciation was a _ general discrimination 
against the deaf as insurance risks. 
Neither old line companies nor fraternal 
orders would accept deaf persons at all, 
or only on condition of their paying a 
higher premium. In view of this dis- 
crimination, it will be seen that a society 
having for its principal object the paying 
of death benefits and sick or accident re- 
lief filled a real need. 

But the society has other aims, too. 
Among these may be mentioned the unit- 
ing of its members in friendly fellowship 
and bringing them together on suitable 
occasions for diversion and pleasure; in 
short, the cultivation and satisfying of 
the social instincts. Not least of these 
aims, either, is that general one which 
finds a special expression in the insurance 
provision, namely, the encouraging of the 
homely virtues preached by Poor Rich- 
ard—thrift, prudence,. temperance, self- 
respect. However, readers will probably 


be more interested in the insurance fea- 





tures, and so we will say no more of the 
social side. 

Founded, as we have said, in 1901, the 
society was reorganized in 1907 under its 
present name and chartered under the 
laws of Illinois ; for by this time its head- 
quarters had been removed to Chicago. 
In the beginning the society operated 
under the old plan of small monthly dues 
and an assessment levied on the death of 
a member ; but as time went on those at 
its head learned more about insurance 
principles, and it, was seen that a change 
to a sounder basis would have to be 
made. As a result, in 1909, at its Louis- 
ville convention the society adopted a 
scale of monthly premiums graded to 
ages at entry. These premiums had been 
computed by actuarial methods from a 
standard mortality table. 

By virtue of this change and the adopt- 
ing of several other suggestions made by 
a competent actuary, the society has been 
able to escape the pitfalls which have 
been the ruin of many much older and 
larger societies. For this we have, of 
course, chiefly to thank our actuary and 
another friend, the secretary of a very 
strong and well-managed fraternal so- 
ciety, who also gave us valuable counsel 
and assistance. We take pleasure in own- 
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ing our indebtedness to Mr. Frederick A. 
Draper, our actuary, and to Mr. Charles 
E. Piper, secretary of the Royal League, 
and at that time president of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress. 

Once established on firm ground, the 
society’s history has been one of uninter- 
rupted progress —of steady growth in 
membership and ever-increasing financial 
strength. It may be doubted if any fra- 
ternal society in the land can make a bet- 
ter showing of solvency, measured by the 
insurance standard — ratio of assets to 
liabilities, among liabilities being included 
the full reserve on all policy certificates 
in force. The latest valuation (as of De- 
cember 31, 1915) shows a surplus in hand 
of 32 per cent over all liabilities. 

A few figures may be of interest : 


Number of members March 1, 1916. 2,146 
Number of branch lodges (divi- 

ONE 55. ceeu sae oun Whee 52 
ee cong py 2c 5 0 ee a Ra ae $1,472,200 


Average policy carried............. 
Assets available to protect contracts, 
EPROPRENCE SIO BOTS, o's ies co kin'es 5 $85,373.95 
Reserve liability on all certificates in 
force, computed by the statutory 
DU i i ah en pate $64,271.39 
Surplus, reserve assets over reserve 
eg eee peers $21,102.56 


Measure of solvency............... 132% 
Death benefits paid since date of or- 
RINNE rice ey air & $27,850.00 
Sick and accident benefits.......... $21,860.00 
_ Total benefits paid............. $49,710.00 
Cash and invested assets on hand 
DERE T, TOIO 6 oe i563 sh cee ee $91,998.73 


The mortality among members of this 
society has been considerably below the 
expected—well under the death rate pre- 
dicted in the tables. While our experi- 
ence has not been, perhaps, of long 
enough duration, and the number of lives 
under observation and exposed to risk 
may not have been large enough to war- 
rant any conclusive deduction as yet, 
nevertheless it may be said that the trend 
of all indications thus far is such as to 
bear out the belief we have often heard 
expressed, that deaf persons are, on the 
whole, quite as long-lived as people with 
normal hearing, if, indeed, their showing 
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in respect of health and longevity is not 
somewhat better than the average. It has 
been suggested, too, that such a showing 
might very reasonably be accounted for 
by the general good habits of the ordinary 
deaf person and the simple, regular way 
of living most deaf people follow. Much 
of this can be traced to the training re- 
ceived in their early life at school. Their 
supposed greater liability to accidental 
death or injury, by reason of their in- 
ability to hear, is more than made up for 
by greater alertness and the habit of be- 
ing more on the lookout. The deaf man 
knows he is more likely to get hurt if he 
is not careful than a man who can hear, 
and so it soon becomes instinctive with 
him to exercise a prudent caution. Some 
time we hope to be able to present con- 
vincing data in support of the contention 
that, take it by and large, the deaf are 
quite as healthy and have just as good a 
life expectancy as people who can hear. 





Some ProsnEMs CANADA Has Sonvep.—Read 
The Canadian Commonwealth, by Agnes Laut 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.). It is a fascinating por- 
trayal of difficulties surmounted by far-sighted 
men. In 1867, with a population of less than 
4,000,000, a vast land area of nearly a square 
mile per capita, and a federation of poverty- 
stricken provinces, she started to lay a solid 
foundation for a great commonwealth. Then 
she had abundant crops, but no markets; poor 
transportation facilities and no railroad bind- 
ing east and west; of steamship service, one 
boat leisurely crossed the Atlantic; none 
crossed the Pacific. Today she has three trans- 
continental railway lines, fast steamship serv- 
ice crossing the Pacific and the Atlantic, has 
about doubled her population, and until the 
war came was receiving nearly 400,000 immi- 
grants a year. 





The N. A. D. is the title of the efficient or- 
gan of the National Association of the Deaf, 
a new periodical to be ‘issued quarterly. As 
Mr. A. L. Roberts, of Olathe, Kans., is the 
editor, the contents will be interesting and pre- 
sented in readable form. Members of the As- 
sociation will find a copy on file in the Volta 
Bureau, through the courtesy of Mr. Roberts. 





Do not forget that the Summer Meeting of 
the National Education Association will be 
held in New York City, July 3 to 8. General 
meetings and the commercial exhibit will be 
held in Madison Square Garden. 











“The sad world droops with serious goops, 


For laughter they'll 


HE heroic progress of a deaf man 

or woman through the world of the 
hearing has not been sufficiently written 
and sung. “Earless, on high, stood, un- 
abashed, Defoe,” relates the Dunciad; 
but, whatever their outward deficiencies, 
Defoe’s ears were perfectly good to hear 
with. No hard-of-hearing person ever 
stood unabashed on high. It frequently 
takes more nerve for a deaf woman to 
go to her friend’s house and ring the 
front door-bell than it does for a captain 
of infantry to storm a trench. I once in- 
vaded a big city jail to interview an un- 
known deaf man, who, having twice done 
time in Oregon for robbing banks, had 
been arrested again in Kansas City on a 
charge of safe-blowing. It seemed to me, 
when I heard about him, that one with 
the courage to adopt so bold and hazard- 
ous an occupation must be different from 
other deaf people, and I wanted to find 
out how he managed it. I didn’t find out. 
He was as timid and deprecatory as any 
deaf man I have ever met, in view of 
which fact, I must say, my admiration 
for his bravery was all the more exalted. 
Oh! there is no doubt that the deaf are 
brave, and deafness may even be said to 
have its epic values. The trouble is, it is 
funny also. The finest courage is fre- 
quently expended in the most ridiculous 
encounters, and one cannot compose 
iambic pentameters on the subject of an 
affliction so absurd. My own experiences, 
for instance, do not often rise above the 
dignity of a limerick. I remember one 
terrible summer when I spent a whole 
Odyssey full of courage going three times 
a day to a little eating-house, where the 
waitress stood behind my chair and re- 
hearsed the category of the things that 
she might bring me to eat. It was a week 
before I could make her understand that 
she would have to let me see her face 
when she talked, and even then she said 
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have none of it.” 
—Kewpie Ballad. 


her piece so rapidly that I could not 
understand any of it except the last three 
words, which were invariably “ham and 
eggs.” I ate ham and eggs all summer, 
except when I reached my table late 
enough to look over the residue of the 
other boarders’ plates and make a guess 
at the probable menu. It’s a good thing 
I was not a vegetarian then as [ am now, 
or I might have had to fast for indefinite 
periods. 

Beyond a few crude instances, in fic- 
tion, the funny side of deafness has been 
about as much neglected as its heroic as- 
pects. Grace Ellery Channing and Ed- 
ward S. Martin are the chief of those 
among us who have written of their de- 
ficiency with humorous pens, and all they 
have to show us are whimsical smiles. I 
beg to inaugurate a new symposium. Our 
heroism is great, but the situations that 
call it forth are comic; so, if we may not 
glory in our infirmity, let’s try laughing 
at it, and see if laughing won’t help. I'll 
begin. 

There was the time I locked myself in. 
Scene: The rear end of a parlor-car. 
The leading lady is invisible, being, when 
the curtain rises, incarcerated, apparently 
for an indefinite stay, in the lavatory. 
She doesn’t know how it happened. She 
pushed a bolt, the bolt sprang, and now 
she can’t get out. She rings the porter’s 
bell and pounds upon the door. Outside 
the lavatory and overflowing into the 
vestibule there is an uncertain and con- 
tinually augmented gathering of conduet- 
ors and porters, who question one an- 
other. The action of the piece requires 
also a quantity of supers—the chef and 
waiters of the dining-car, the dining-car 
conductor, several drummers, and a num- 
ber of speculative bucolics — who sur- 
round the vestibule to witness proceed- 
ings when the train stops. The hidden 
heroine, made aware by blows upon the 
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door panels that somebody is outside, ex- 
plains that she is deaf. She also enlarges 
upon the principles of lip-reading, re- 
marking that her facility is of no avail 
through two inches of solid mahogany. 
The conductors and two porters respond 
chivalrously, vying with one another in 
writing reassuring messages on telegraph 
blanks, which they thrust under the door. 

“Lady, don’t get scared.” (If the truth 
be told, the lady is really in a high state 
of giggle.) 

“Lady, we will get you out at the next 
stop.” (It is well for the lady’s present 
peace of mind that she does not know 
what a large proportion of the train’s 
population the collective “we’’ includes.) 

“Lady, that is a bad constructed bolt, 
but it is all right if you understand it.” 

The comedy continues for 20 minutes. 
Then, at last, the train stops, and the 
thinnest porter climbs through the lava- 
tory window from the outside and lib- 
erates the imprisoned damsel with a 
screw-driver. The lady is decidedly non- 
plussed at the crowd that greets her when 
the door is opened. She regains her seat 
with great discomposure, struggling be- 
tween embarrassment and unholy laugh- 
ter. The laughter conquers as an anxious 
old gentleman comes to ask her if there 
will be anybody to meet her at the stop- 
ping point. The old gentleman retires 
with some annoyance at her mirth. He 
evidently thinks she needs a guardian. 

Of course, it might all have happened 
to a hearing woman, but such things 
never do happen to hearing women ; and, 
anyhow, the interesting business of send- 
ing telegrams under the door was in- 
vented for the deaf lady alone. 

My serene and dignified travel experi- 
ences are punctuated with such embar- 
rassing episodes. There was the time I 
handed the porter my shoes. I had a 
through ticket from Cleveland to Kansas 
City and an upper berth to Chicago. I 
had shown both my tickets and received 
them back properly punched to hold for 
the Chicago conductor. So when, during 
the process of my disrobing, the porter 
thrust his head between the curtains of 
my berth I could not imagine what he 
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wanted. I have been reading the lips 
creditably for more than ten years, but 
I still lose 50 per cent of the conversation 
of colored porters, and this one immedi- 
ately went into spasms of voluble ex- 
planation, of which I did not understand 
one word. I ran over in my mind all the 
things he might possibly be saying and 
suddenly conceived the fantastic notion 
that here was that rare and disappearing 
bird—a porter who would polish a 
woman’s shoes without a preliminary tip. 
He stood on the top step of the ladder 
waiting, and behind him stood the con- 
ductor, three men, a small boy, and a 
woman, also waiting, to get past the lad- 
der. I smiled brilliantly upon the nice 
porter, dived into my little hammock, and 
handed out my shoes. He really was ask- 
ing for my ticket again, and to climb a 
ladder to ask for a ticket and be given 
instead a pair of shoes was too much even 
for one accustomed to the vagaries of the 
female traveler. He waxed uncompli- 
mentary and peevish, and why, oh why, 
does there always have to be a crowd 
around when anything happens to me? 
We all should write upon the lintels of 
our door-posts the legend “Forget it,” 
and never forget that motto. It is the 
only way to retain a semblance of phil- 
osophy through a lifetime of deafness. 
There was the time I stood on the cat’s 
tail. The groceryman who figures in this 
scenario had a moustache of a texture to 
baffle any lip-reader. I stood before the 
counter waiting my turn. He was a long 
time coming to me, but I only shifted my 
position a little and went on _ patiently 
waiting my turn. I do not know by just 
what psychic transmission the idea was 
presently conveyed to me that something 
was wrong and that it had to do with me, 
but, standing there, I apprehended from 
the looks cast in my direction by the 
groceryman and the other customers that 
I was expected to make some speech or 
perform some action appropriate to the 
occasion. I looked down at my person, 
only to be reassured by the impeccable 
front of my new fall suit. The grocery- 
man approached me and spoke. I smiled 
intellectually, and, after the manner of 
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lip-readers when they do not understand 
what is said, I uttered the monosyllable 
“Yes.” He repeated and apparently 
amplified his assertion. I noticed with 
inward irritation that everybody in the 
store was laughing. In a book of eti- 
quette that I used to have there was a 
chapter of advice to shy young men. [| 
remember one sentence of it: 

“When in public, adopt an easy and 
conversational attitude, especially toward 
ladies.” 

I have known advice of similar fatuity 
to be offered to the deaf, but it is only 
in moments of extreme aberration and 
flustration that I attempt to follow it. I[ 
was flustered now, and so I adopted an 
easy and conversational attitude toward 
the grocer. 

“Yes?” I said again, with a rising in- 
flection and a pleasant smile. 

Apparently it was not an adequate re- 
ply. He grew unaccountably demonstra- 
tive. 

“IT want a box of crackers, please,” I 
remarked. It is always de rigueur and 
comme il faut for a deaf person who is 
struggling in a conversational morass to 
keep on talking for dear life. This pre- 
vents other people from saying things he 
cannot understand, and if luck is with 
him he may pull himself out by the sheer 
force of his own eloquence. “And have 
you any grapes?” I went on. I saw a 
little boy and a woman and two men 
laugh at my remark; but the grocer did 
not laugh. He stooped suddenly in front 
of me, and, to my utmost amazement, 
grasped my left ankle as if he were about 
to assist me in a clumsy way to mount a 
horse and lifted my foot from the floor. 
Simultaneously a cowed and _ terrified 
looking gray cat dashed under my lifted 
foot and disappeared beneath the counter. 
Everybody laughed again, and I crumbled 
with embarrassment. Apparently I had, 
for a considerable length of time, been 
resting with my weight on the animal’s 
tail. It was hard on the cat, of course, 
but it was also dreadfully hard on me. 
However, when there is nothing to do but 
laugh, I laugh, and—forget it. 

It is for such ridiculous encounters as 
the above that the deaf person requires 


all the insouciance and sang-froid he can 
command. Still we do not always have 
to figure as the leading comedians in the 
humorous performances in which we take 
part. We are not forever downed and 
worsted by the awful insolence of the 
hearing. Sometimes we have our own 
quiet and private chuckle. There was the 
time 

But before I introduce this story I wish 
to make it plain that my family live in 
an eminently respectable, though some- 
what passé neighborhood. The tide of 
fashion has flowed along past us and car- 
ried many of our former neighbors away 
to the boulevards of newly opened addi- 
tions. But we still have the trim lawn, 
the stenciled curtains, and the pots of 
sanseveria that I cannot remember to 
have seen accompanying any state except 
that of complete and entire gentility. The 
interior of our house displays the artistic 
conceptions of several generations. There 
is a marble-topped table, which, however, 
bears the plays of Strindberg and B. 
Shaw ; and the black walnut framed en- 
gravings in the hall are balanced by un- 
impeachable photographs in Circassian 
walnut frames in the living-room. The 
rooms are exceedingly comfortable and 
not unprosperous looking, and there is 
nothing at all to indicate a heathenish 
state of mind in the possessors. So how 
was I to recognize the character and pur- 
poses of the two unpretentious but ear- 
nest-looking women whom I saw ap- 
proaching our front door one afternoon? 
I supposed them to be neighbors who had 
come to call and I went to summon my 
mother. My mother is also deaf and a 
lip-reader. 

“Who are those women?” she whis- 
pered to me, as we went downstairs to- 
gether. 

The ladies were both nervous and ill at 
ease, but unconquerably determined, 
nevertheless, to talk. They had appar- 
ently not settled it between them which 
was to do the talking, and burst into a 
confusing duet, which finally resolved it- 
self into a solo from a long upper lip and 
the prominent upper teeth that sometimes 
make lip-reading a precarious means of 
communication. I surmised from the 
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speaker’s expression that the visit was of 
a solemn and momentous character, but 
it is very difficult to read a long harangue 
from the lips when one has no inkling as 
to its subject. Deaf persons naturally de- 
pend upon others to guide them in enter- 
ing a general conversation, and I sat 
silent, hoping that mother had under- 
stood ; but a glance at her showed me that 
she was sitting there hoping that I had 
understood. It is impossible to interrupt 
a steady flow of talk with the trivial ques- 
tion, “What did you say ?” 

Besides there was something uncannily 
hypnotic about those ladies. When Lady 
Number One ceased talking, and before 
I could say a word, the second visitor 
opened her little handbag and produced 
a Bible. 

“T will now read the eleventh chapter 
of St. John,” said she. 

I turned to mother. 

“She is going to read the eleventh 
chapter of St. John,” I repeated. Mother 
stared at me incredulously. 

The lady opened her Bible and read. 
I defy the best lip-reader on earth to 
understand the eleventh chapter of St. 
John as read with gasping rapidity by an 
unexplained lady in one’s own front par- 
lor. The Bible was closed at last. 

“Now let us pray,” said Lady Number 
One. By this time my inward state was 
so convulsive and mother and I were both 
so completely hypnotized in the matter of 
outward demonstration that we offered 
no interruption, but automatically imi- 
tated our peculiar guests and knelt down 
on the floor with our faces bowed over 
the seats of our chairs. I felt intuitively 
that Lady Number One was praying, but 
I could not read her lips through the back 
of her head, nor was I able to compose 
a suitable prayer on my own account, be- 
ing divided between looking over my 
shoulder to make sure when it should be 
proper to rise, avoiding mother’s scandal- 
ized and furious face, which was utterly 
out of keeping with her devotional atti- 
tude, and struggling within myself to 
achieve a solution of the whole proceed- 
ing. I saw that mother had arrived at a 
vague understanding of what this un- 
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precedented visit was about, but why we 
had been selected as fit subjects for mis- 
sionary labor and who the missionaries 
were I could not guess; and, kneeling 
there, I was completely overcome at the 
idea of what the devoted ladies would 
think if they knew that their prayers and 
exhortations were falling literally upon 
deaf ears. 

We all rose simultaneously, and the 
ladies remained standing. Evidently the 
seance was concluded. My mother, still 
mystified and indignant, made no re- 
sponse to the warm exclamation of “God 
bless you!” with which Lady Number 
One shook her impassive hand. Lady 
Number Two, evidently feeling that she 
had not had quite all her innings, sud- 
denly flowered into speech. She took my 
hand, enveloped me with a mantle of 
perfervid friendliness, and, for the first 
time, I understood what she said: 

“You are in humble circumstances, my 
dear, but God is with you always.” 

She was simple and sincere. I was 
touched by her earnestness and enthusi- 
asm, but this, her first articulate speech, 
was more than I could bear. I exploded 
with the terrible and sudden explosion of 
long suppressed hilarity. I did not merely 
laugh. I burst and broke and bubbled. 
The ladies looked at me and at one an- 
other and at the situation thus wrested 
from their hands. They did not know 
what to make of it, but I was shame- 
less. I opened the door. They departed. 
I sat down on the bottom step and 
screamed. They were, as we afterward 
learned, students from a Bible Training 
School in the city and were practising on 
us. Perhaps I should be ashamed at the 
way I acted, but was it altogether my 
fault ? 

All deaf persons bluff through a great 
deal of their conversation. This habit, 
which sometimes annoys the hearing, who 
foolishly prefer their remarks to be 
understood entire, may be carried too 
far, but it is absolutely necessary at times, 
if the deaf are to have any peace of mind 
at all. For those conscientious, and per- 
sistent deaf people, if such there be, who 
never bluff through a conversation, but 
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insist upon understanding every word 
that is said to them, I do commend a so- 
journ among users of a foreign language 
as a rest for overwrought nerves and 
strained eyesight. In a land where, even 
if he heard, he would be no better off, 
the deaf man moves serene and unhandi- 
capped. Having no Spanish, I have spent 
some happy times among Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples. In New Mexico, if anybody 
says anything to me which I cannot 
understand, I reply: 

“No sabe.” And if he is a Mexican 
and talking Spanish, he knows I am an 
American; and if he is an American, he 
thinks I am either a Mexican or half- 
witted, and leaves me alone. Only the 
other day I rode several miles through a 
sage-brush desert in a wagon with a 
Mexican farmer who knew just enough 
English to invite me to have a ride. It 
is a Mexican’s habit, when he does not 
understand what you say, to smile bril- 
liantly, nod in comprehension, and say: 

“Yes {” 

Which is also, as I have pointed out, a 
habit of the deaf. I talked English to 
my friendly driver, and he nodded and 
smiled and said “Yes” at intervals. He 
talked Spanish to me, with an occasional 
“You sabe?” at which I would nod and 
smile and say “Yes!” and we had a beau- 
tiful time. 


WHEN IT PAYS TO BLUFF 
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Of course, as I have said, this bluffing 
may be carried too far; but the thing to 
do, when you have landed in a swamp of 
misunderstanding, is to get out as well as 
you can and forget it. The deaf, more 
than others, need to face life with that 
“gay and headlong” carriage which Ste- 
venson commends to us all, and this we 
cannot do if we are forever apologizing 
for our very existence to clerks, jitney 
drivers, and milkmen. This apologetic 
and timid attitude of ours invariably has 
its rise in those slight but painful ab- 
surdities which we link together and hug 
to ourselves in silent misery for weeks 
after the hearing persons concerned have 
forgotten all about them. The things we 
fear are just the tiny boldnesses of con- 
tact with the hearing, which we dread 
because they have at some time made us 
laughable. 

Our absurdities are continuous ard 
manifold. Though deafness is tragedy 
to the one on whom it falls and incom- 
parable exasperation to his associates, it 
is never without its humorous aspects. 
We cannot even sin with serious effect on 
our beholders. “Fancy,” says Grace EI- 
lery Channing, “Delilah shouting bland- 
ishments into an ear-trumpet.” People 
will always laugh at us. Well, then, let’s 
beat them to it and laugh first. We need 
the bravery that laughter alone can give. 


WHEN IT PAYS TO BLUFF 
BY MARY DUGANE 


CCASIONALLY it is wise to bring 

our attention to the more serious 
discussion of our “thorn in the flesh,” 
and this being a popular period for 
searchings and probings, I shall, this 
morning, give you a sermon instead of a 
story. When Henry James was a young 
man it was one of his privileges to be 
frequently called upon to address stu- 
dents. On one occasion he spoke to them 
something after this manner: 

It is your duty to pay earnest attention 
to what you do and what you say, letting 
your feelings take care of themselves. 
or example, if you manage to check 





some cowardly impulse before it has a 
chance to pass into action, or if you 
would refrain from striking a blow, or 
withhold the complaining or insulting 
word that you would regret as long as 
you live, you will find that your feelings 
will calm down with your actions and 
all will be well. 

When something happens to rob you of 
your spontaneous cheerfulness and you 
feel very much in the “dumps,” the surest 
way out of it is to smilingly sit up, brave 
and determined, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, to look about you cheerfully, and 
to act as if gloom had never been around. 
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And if you are caught in the clutches 
of fear, just put on a “stiff upper lip,” 
seeming courageous, and very soon a real 
fit of courage will come to replace the old 
fit of fear. If—and it is well worth re- 
membering—you want to get back into 
the favor of an old-time friend, it more 
or less rests with yourselves ; for the best 
way in the world is deliberately to try 
smiling ; force yourselves to be genial. 

One might, if they choose, go on wrest- 
ling with uncharitable feeling; but the 
more and harder you wrestle, the farther 
apart you will grow and the more un- 
happy yourselves. Whereas if we pur- 
posely act as if all is serene with our- 
selves the old feeling of dislike or resent- 
ment, or whatever it was, will pass away. 

Let the emotions come or let them go 
as they will; that does not matter at all. 
All that concerns us is to look after our 
will and our purpose, for nobody cares 
what our emotions may be. ; 

My text is by far the longest part of 
my sermon. I wish, however, to make a 
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few applications to our particular “thorn 
in the flesh.” We are very often disposed 
to give way to discouragement, feeling 
ill-used and neglected—sometimes quite 
miserable and discontented — permitting 
our feelings to sway and control us to 
our own undoing. This is surrender, and 
surrender of this sort is not becoming, 
nor is it well. A grievous failing of ours 
is a tendency to magnify our troubles 
(physicians say this is due to the dis- 
ease). | am not unmindful of the trials— 
they are manifold—but thinking of them 
and struggling against them does not 
make them less. ”“I'were better to follow 
Henry James’ advice to his students: 

Pretend to be courageous; face the 
fate ; accept it as something to be neither 
ignored nor dodged, and, having accepted, 
the struggle against it is over, and our 
next business is to make of it as pleasant 
a companion as possible. And our chief 
concern should be to do everything so 
bravely and cheerily that no one will “call 
our bluff.” 








OBJECTS OF STUDY 
BY FRED C. NUMBERS, JR. 


N IMPORTANT fact which I be- 
lieve we often lose sight of is that 
the art of study is a distinct art. I also 
believe that we often are inclined to over- 
look the fact that this art must be taught. 
And the deaf pupils, to a far greater ex- 
tent than the hearing ones, need to be 
taught how to study. Doubtless a large 
percentage of the missed lessons that an- 
noy us so today is due to the pupils’ ig- 
norance of how to study. It behooves 
us, then, as teachers, to make a certain 
allowance for this lack of development 
and with a better-late-than-never spirit 
try to overcome the deficiency which pos- 
sibly should have been overcome at an 
early period ; or, better still, which never 
should have been allowed to occur. 

To do this, we should ourselves first 
realize the objects of study, for in order 
to make anything a success there must be 
first an aim. If we were suddenly asked 


what the main object in studying was, 


we should be likely to reply: “The main 
object of study is to acquire knowledge.” 
But, upon second thought, we realize that 
that is the ultimate object, and that there 
are certain steps that lead up to this. 
There are certain powers in a_pupil’s 
mind that must be developed, and this 
must be done in the order that nature in- 
tended, so that the ultimate aim may be 
realized. 

The development of these powers, 
then, is one of the important objects of 
study. This also, since study and in- 
struction are linked so closely together 
that what affects one affects the other, 
should be the aim of the instructor ; and 
all study should be planned along these 
lines. The first of these intellectual pow- 
ers to be developed are the perceptive 
powers. In early infancy the child has 
certain physical sensations. He sees, he 
feels, he tastes (the deaf child does not 
experience the sensation of hearing). 
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The healthy boy worries his father to 
death with countless questions. He 
wants to know why things are as they 
are. The circle of his horizon is rapidly 
enlarged by means of his powers of per- 
ception. The wise primary teacher, then, 
should utilize them to the fullest extent. 
There are numerous ways of doing this, 
but I shall not attempt to offer any sug- 
gestions. 

Along with the perceptive powers 
comes the power of memory ; and this is 
a good opportunity to say a word of 
praise about -the modern educational 
methods. Years ago, from the day a 
pupil entered school, his powers of mem- 
ory were taxed to the utmost. Perceptive 
powers were not given any consideration 
or attention. Pupils literally lived in 
their text-books. Studying was a sort of 
cut-and-dried affair. There were rules, 
rules, rules. A pupil dared not attempt 
to solve an arithmetic problem without 
memorizing the rule ; but if he first forti- 
fied himself by memorizing all the rules, 
he was considered prepared to attack any 
example in the book. 

Now a pupil should be given some 
memory work, but at the proper stage, 
and an efficient teacher can judge the 
proper time to do this. Great care should 
be exercised in the selection of memory 
lessons for the pupil’s study, because 
things committed to memory in childhood 
stay with us far longer than they do in 
after life. We all know from experience 
that we can quote the little verses that we 
used to ‘hate to have to recite every Fri- 
day morning (I am speaking now to the 
countrymen ), although we have long for- 
gotten important facts that we have 
learned since. 

But the memory power should not be 
developed at the expense of the powers 
of imagination and reason, which appear 
next in the order. As these two are so 
closely related, let us deal only with the 
latter. This power always exists in a 
child, but there comes a time in his life 
when it needs special recognition. 

Just as the muscles of our bodies grow 
strong from constant exercise, so the 
reasoning power grows by daily use. If 
we have allowed a pupil to depend too 


much upon memory, is it any wonder 
that he fails to answer the question that 
requires reasoning? Is it any wonder 
that he is “mechanical?” How many of 
us in the high-school department have 
torn our hair when, after having given 
an easy problem in arithmetic, the pupil 
has asked: “Shall I multiply or add, or 
subtract or divide?” And yet is the pupil 
solely to blame? Aren’t we still some- 
times inclined to be slaves to our text- 
books ? 

True it is easier for us merely to assign 
a chapter and leisurely ask the questions 
written at the end; but if we do this only 
we are not doing our duty toward devel- 
oping the power of reasoning in the pupil. 
And if a pupil does not reason he will 
lack individuality, and without individ- 
uality what does anybody amount to? 

As arithmetic is the principal subject 
I teach, it is only natural for me to dwell 
a little on this subject. In my arithmetic 
lessons, I try not to use figures far be- 
yond the pupils’ power of comprehension. 
In my selection of problems I set a value 
on the amount of reasoning that the 
problem requires. I caution the pupils 
to read the language carefully, and then 
ask them if they are sure that they under- 
stand it. Usually they reply that they do; 
but do they? A few days ago I gave one 
of my classes a simple problem like this: 
“How much less will it cost to fence a 
field 80 rods square than a rectangular 
field four times as long and one-fourth 
as wide, both fences costing $1.25 a rod.” 
It was an examination problem that sev- 
eral had failed to answer correctly. I 
said: “We will reason this out together.” 
As the first step in the process, I wrote 
this question on the board: “How many 
fields were there?” And after nine years’ 
experience as a teacher I must confess 
that I was surprised that no one knew 
the answer to that simple question. I 
suppose many of us receive similar jolts 
occasionally, and each jolt helps us ma- 
terially. 

If one pupil writes an incorrect sen- 
tence on the board and another pupil sees 
the mistake and volunteers to correct it, 
will that pupil read the sentence carefully 
after the correction has been made to see 
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if the sense is then complete? Mine do 
not always. 

Do not let’s be content then with merely 
going through the text-books; let our 
motto be “education,” not “information.” 
Do not try to transfer chunks of wisdom 
to the pupils’ minds ; we can’t improve on 
nature’s order. 

The process of the transformation of 
physical food may be traced in the steps 
of mastication, digestion, absorption, and 
assimilation. In the feeding of a child’s 
intellectual and spiritual nature, very 


largely the same processes must take 
place. The food must first be prepared, 
then chewed; and the chewing must be 
done by the pupil himself. Then there is 
a distinct process of mental digestion. 
Still further, there is an absorption of 
this mental food into his spiritual being, 
Even after this it is necessary for the 
thing to be so assimilated as to become a 
part of the child himself. It is as irra- 
tional to hasten intellectual digestion as it 
would be to try to change a loaf of bread 
immediately into bone and muscle. 


THE MEMORIAL TO MRS. HENRY WOOD 


a THE January Voira REVIEW we 
presented extracts from a letter from 
Miss Dorothy Stanton Wise, a deaf-born 





sculptor, telling of her more important 
work, including an important memorial 
to commemorate the centenary of the 
birth of Mrs. Henry Wood. ‘The memo- 
rial is of white marble, is 4 feet high, and 
presents a three-quarter-length view of 
Mrs. Wood in early Victorian costume. 
The face was copied from a miniature 
belonging to the Worcester Museum and 
shows an expression of gentle dignity. 
This memorial was unveiled in Worces- 
ter Cathedral on January 20, 1916. Nat- 
urally the cathedral was crowded, and all 
the legal, ecclesiastical, and municipal 
dignitaries were present in their pictur- 
esque robes. 

During the exercises Mr. Charles Wood 
paid this tribute to the sculptor: “I know 
that with Miss Wise this has been a labor 
of love, and that with regret she put the 
finishing touches upon the marble. With 
competent people, labors of love are al- 
ways successful, and here is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Miss Wise possesses a 
graceful and refined imagination and her 
work is always distinguished by these 
qualities. It is evident, therefore, that in 
intrusting to her the execution of the 
memorial an excellent choice was made. 
It could not have been placed in better 
hands.” 

It may be added that Mrs. Wood wrote 
about 40 novels, and in nearly all the 
scenes and characters center around 
Worcester ; and her love for the cathedral 
and its beautiful surroundings is evident 
in many of her writings. 
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SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND 
BY HELEN LOUISE DYER 



































N EPIDEMIC of fault-finding and _ one night, just as she was about to drift 
irritability seemed to have crept into off to sleep, she said to herself: “Well, 

the school and many of the most tractable ‘who seeks shall find.’ I may discover a 
children had become its victims. Careful solution some day.” “Who seeks shall 
observation and research had crystallized find.” The reiteration of that phrase in 
into certainty Miss Lyman’s suspicion her mind caused her to fly back from the 
that it was Anthony who had introduced borderland of sleep and sit up, wide 
the germ. Anthony had been in the awake. “That is just what Anthony is 
school only two months, but his room doing,” she exclaimed. “He is seeking all 
teacher often wondered what means of the time for horrid, disagreeable things, 
expressing her joy had seemed adequate and of course he finds them. If only I 
to the teacher who had effected his trans- can devise a way to start him searching 
ference from the State to the city school. for beautiful things he will find those, 
Miss Lyman felt sure that other teacher too. He isn’t but 14 years old and he 
had appeared ten years younger when can’t have lost the ability to see good 
arrangements had been safely completed when he tries.” 
and the boy was registered in the public With this definite method fixed in her 
day school, for Anthony was a confirmed mind, Miss Lyman began looking over 
“kicker.”” He could find more flaws in a_ the field to find a means of putting it into 
bright day, a lovely flower, or a delightful practise. A visit to the school gardens 
child than any one else Miss Lyman had _ gave her a suggestion. On the morning 
ever known. the boys in her room were to work in the 

He had shown Tommy Royce, his gardens she said: “Anthony, do you know 
chosen comrade, so many disagreeable what weeds are?” 
traits in the other children that the credu- “Yes, Miss Lyman. Weeds are bad. 
lous youngster had quite lost faith in the Weeds must come out of the garden. 
whole of mankind, and he had passed on Things can’t grow where weeds are. I 
the disease to plump, rosy little Doris, know weeds.” 
with whom he walked to and from school. “Well, Anthony, I have asked Mr. 
She had promptly done her part by pass- Wade to let you bring me one of every 
ing it on to her girl playmates. None of kind of weed you can find in the garden 
them had extensive vocabularies, but pan- this morning. Will you do it?” 
tomime ‘was quite sufficient to provide “Bring weeds, Miss Lyman?” An- 
sweeping condemnation of anything to- thony’s face was a big interrogation mark. 
ward which it was directed. “Yes, weeds—as many kinds as you 

Miss Lyman was a firm believer in the can find. No, don’t ask me why; I will 
benefits to be derived from a positive show you some time before long.” 
frame of mind, and the rapid spread of Then turning to Tommy, chief assistant 
this negative atmosphere disturbed her to the arch offender, she said: “Tommy, 
seriously. She felt that she must do bring me one of each kind of flower you 
something to alter the conditions in her find while you are in the garden this 
own room before they became firmly es- morning. Your teacher says you may 
tablished. But what method could she pick them for me. Don’t forget. I will 
use? Punishment would only aggravate put them on the table in this big bowl of 
matters, and, with their limited knowl- water, where we can all see how many 
edge of words, explanations would be you found. Do you understand ?” 
futile. Night after night the teacher lay “Yes, Miss Lyman; but there are no 
for more than one sleepless hour racking pretty flowers in our garden.” Pessimism 
her brains for a practicable idea. Then was clearly displayed in tone and face. 
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Anthony was the first to return with 
the fruits of his quest. He carried about 
30 different kinds of weeds, which he 
handled with evident disgust. From the 
expression in his eyes as he passed them 
to his teacher she felt quite sure that he 
had doubts regarding her sanity. Never- 
theless she placed the despised weeds in 
water and put them on the table in full 
view of the class. As she arranged them 
she said to the boy: “Did you see many 
flowers in the garden this morning ?” 

“No, I didn’t see any flowers. You 
said, ‘Find weeds,’ so I looked for weeds. 
I couldn’t see flowers, too.” 

Miss Lyman smiled a bit sadly. “No, 
Anthony, I don’t suppose you did see the 
flowers. People who are looking for 
weeds usually miss the flowers.” The 
boy shot a questioning look at her; then 
with a puzzled frown he took his seat. 

Five minutes later Tommy rushed into 
the room, his face more smiling than it 
had been for many a day. “See, Miss 
Lyman, I brought the flowers,” he called 
as soon as he caught sight of the teacher. 

“Yes, Tommy, thank you. Aren’t they 
lovely? I didn’t know you could find so 
many kinds.” 

“Oh yes, Miss Lyman, I found them 
very soon. I never saw so many there 
before.” Then, as she started to put 
them in the vase beside the bowl of 
weeds, he protested: “What are those 
for?” and he pointed a disapproving fin- 
ger at the full bowl. 

“T am keeping those to look at and talk 
about very soon. Now go to your seat, 
Tommy.” 

When the room was once more filled 
with its accustomed class, Miss Lyman 
pushed the table with its two bouquets 
into a position where all could see it. 
Touching Anthony’s collection, she said: 
“What are these ?” 

“Weeds,” came the response in a 
chorus. 

“Are weeds good things to have in 
gardens ?” 

The reply came with even greater vol- 
ume and emphasis, “No!” 

“Why are weeds bad?” persisted Miss 
Lyman. 

“Because they grow so big they kill the 
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good things in the garden,” was Tommy’s 
prompt response. 

Miss Lyman handled the weeds in 
silence for a moment; then she said: 
“Anthony, how did you happen to find so 
many weeds this morning ?” 

The boy’s expression was resentful as 
he replied gruffly : “Because I looked for 
them.” 

She turned to Tommy. “Tommy, did 
you see as many weeds as that when you 
were picking your flowers ?” 

“No, Miss Lyman, I didn’t have time 
to look for flowers and weeds, too. I 
didn’t see anything but flowers.” 

“Do you all know what Tommy and 
Anthony said? What was it, Doris?” 

With wrinkled brow and deepest con- 
centration, the small maiden struggled to 
express her synopsis of the discussion. 
“Anthony picked weeds because he looked 
for weeds. Tommy picked flowers be- 
cause he didn’t have time to pick weeds.” 

“That is just what I think, Doris. 
Now, I want to play this game tomorrow, 
only in a different way. Anthony, Doris, 
and Joe, I want you to look for all the 
handsome, strong horses you can find on 
your street when you come to school in 
the morning. Count them and tell me 
about them. Tommy, Leo, and Rosina, 
you are to look for all the lame, thin, un- 
happy horses you can find and tell me 
when you get to school how many you 
saw. You all live on the same street, so 
it will not be a hard game to play. You 
see today Anthony looked for the bad 
things, while Tommy looked for pretty 
ones. Now I want them to start the 
other way, and we will see if their eyes 
are as good this time.” 

Such excitement as there was the next 
morning when Miss Lyman’s class poured 
into the room. The one word “horse” 
could be heard in all directions, and it 
was quite evident that the discussion be- 
tween the two groups of investigators 
had been carried on with some heat. As 
soon as order had been restored, the 
teacher noticed Anthony’s hand gesticu- 
lating frantically. 

“Yes, Anthony ; what is it ?” 

The boy’s cheeks were flushed and his 
eyes blazed with earnestness as he rose 
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to his feet. “Miss Lyman, Tommy and 
Rosina says there was 22 lame horses on 
our street this morning when we came to 
school and there was not, because I was 
looking at horses all the time and there 
was 27 big, fat, strong horses ; but there 
was only one lame horse and I saw him, 
because he fell down.” 

By this time Tommy, the position of 
whose seat made it difficult to see An- 
thony, was appealing for recognition. 
“Miss Lyman, there were no good horses 
on our street this morning. There were 
22 sick horses. I saw them, Leo saw 
them, and Rosina did.” With an air of 
finality he sank into his seat. 

Miss Lyman waited until there was 
silence; then she said slowly: “Tommy, 
Leo, and Rosina say there were 22 lame 
horses on their street this morning, but 
no big, handsome horses. Anthony, 
Doris, and Joe think there were 27 fine 
horses on that same street at the same 
time. Now think very carefully for a 
minute and then let me see who ¢an think 
why they did not see the same horses.” 

Presently from the corner slow, deep- 
thinking Philip rose. He was older than 
the others and had only recently lost his 
hearing. 

“If you look for sick horses you can’t 
see good horses, because you don’t care 
anything about whether they are there or 
not; but they will be there just the same 
for other people to see,” and Philip with- 
drew into his almost impenetrable shell 
of silent ébservation. 

A smile of surprised delight flashed 
into the teacher’s face. At least one of 
her pupils understood that he who seeks 
shall find. To the class she said: “Philip 
knows the secret. You cannot think very 
hard about two things at the same time. 
If you try hard to think about nice things, 
there is no time left to think of unpleas- 
ant ones ; but if you think of the unhappy 
ones all the time, the beautiful things 
can’t find any room to get into your mind. 
We are going to try to prove that. To- 
morrow will be the day for our morning 
walk. I want every one in this room to 
watch for just as many beautiful things 
as you have time for on that walk. You 


may make lists of them when you get 
back to this room and we will see who 
has the best eyes with which to look at 
the world.” 

The walk, with its subsequent rivalry in 
compiling lists, its revelation in response 
to questions, that no one had had time 
to notice the mud or the dying trees in 
the park, or any other unpleasant things, 
and the discovery that their minds had 
been completely filled with the wholesome 
task of counting the early flowers, the 
swans on the pond, the trees that were 
beginning to blossom, so that there had 
been none of the little quarrels which 
frequently shadowed these outdoor morn- 
ings, filled the teacher’s heart with re- 
joicing. Day after day she devised new 
quests for the beautiful and the good. 
Sometimes they sought for beautiful 
words in their books ; again they collected 
memories of happy faces seen on the way 
to school; sometimes they brought lists 
of kind deeds witnessed during a whole 
week-end. Always they were spurred on 
by the rivalry in making up their lists for 
a public report and by Miss Lyman’s 
own faithful adherence to the making of 
her own report to the children. If, some- 
times, she had reason to believe that bits 
of fiction were inserted in some particu- 
larly glowing accounts, she did not feel 
justified in being too critical, for it was 
something good and beautiful which they 
were creating. 

In all the class there was no more 
ardent searcher after good than Anthony. 
So busy was he with his quest that there 
was little time left for “kicking.” From 
being chief fault-finder he had turned 
with equal zeal to the task of surpassing 
every one else in this new game. Was it 
only the teacher’s imagination and ardent 
desire that made her believe there was a 
new gentleness in the boy’s face and 
manner ? 

After this plan had been in operation 
for more than three weeks, the principal 
called Miss Lyman into her office one 
noon. Was she going to protest at her 
beloved plan, worried Miss Lyman? But 
the principal’s voice was very kind, and 
there was a wistful smile on her tired 
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face as she said: “Miss Lyman, | have 
been learning from some of your pupils 
a few things about this new scheme you 
have in operation —the search for the 
gold in life, I might call it. Could you 
be induced to start a similar class among 
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the faculty, with your principal as your 
most earnest student? If you can bring 
back into my life the power to see only 
the good in people and affairs, I shall feel 
sure that God sent you to this school to 
lead us all back into His own sunshine.” 





MAKING A VISIT TO NEBRASKA'S SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF * 
BY MRS. JOHN W. AUSTIN 


WEEK or two ago our newspapers 

told of the pitiful case of a deaf 
man who implored the authorities of this 
city to send him to the State’s prison, so 
that he might learn a trade by which to 
support himself honorably. His sad case 
seems all the more pitiful when con- 
trasted with the opportunities which the 
deaf children of Nebraska have within 
their grasp. 

I wonder if the majority of Omaha’s 
grown-ups are as ignorant of the won- 
derful work being done at the Nebraska 
State School for the Deaf as was the 
writer. The merest incident took me to 
this beautiful school. I went to gaze, but 
I remained to pray, for what I saw was 
a revelation. Little deaf children, only in 
school since last September and who have 
never heard a human voice, were actually 
speaking, having a vocabulary of over 
300 words at their command, and were 
able to understand their teacher as she 
used these same words. In their phonic 
drill they would put to shame most hear- 
ing children of same ages. And to see 
their eager, delighted attention as they 
watched their well-loved teacher as she 
gave some vocal command, which they 
translated into action, was a joy. The 
work in prepositions in the second room 
was most fascinating to an observer, who 
herself had experience in teaching hear- 
ing children the same abstract parts of 
speech. 

One always has a pitiful attitude to- 
ward deaf-mutes compelled to make 
themselves conspicuous by their sign lan- 
guage—so that he who runs may read— 
when conversing with each other and cut 








*From the Omaha Nebraskan, February 10, 
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off from communicating with the world 
at large; but with this marvelous oral 
method the deaf child can read your lips 
or mine and reply to our questions with 
his own voice. 

In one room the teacher told the pupils 
a story in a soft, pretty voice. How 1 
wish you could have seen their rapt at- 
tention as they listened—no, watched— 
her lips. At the story’s conclusion she 
asked them to reproduce the story upon 
paper, which they did wonderfully. 

In another room a poem was placed 
upon the board and pupil after pupil read 
to us what they could never hear them- 
selves. This drill was given to secure 
smooth articulation and phrasing. 

Part of the day was spent in the man- 
ual training and domestic science rooms. 
We saw a beautiful desk just completed 
by a 17-year-old boy. In the printing 
room were reports, pamphlets, legal 
forms, programs; in short, all sort of 
artistic printing for their own use and 
for the use of other Nebraska State in- 
stitutions. The boys educated here will 
never have to beg to be sent to jail to 
learn a trade. 

My feminine mouth fairly watered 
over the exquisite embroidery, plain and 
fancy sewing, which we saw in the sew- 
ing-room. 

Never have I felt so proud of Nebraska 
as this experience made me! To live in 
a State with a deaf school so fine that 
children attend here from far States and 
near; that men having deaf children are 
giving up lucrative positions in other 
cities and moving to Omaha for the privi- 
lege of sending their children to this 
school, where this wonderful oral method 
is so successfully taught. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN THE RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BY ANNA C. HURD 


INE years ago industrial training 
for boys and domestic science train- 
ing for girls was begun in the Rhode 
Island Institute for the Deaf. The school 
at that time numbered only about 50 pu- 
pils and the beginning was necessarily a 
small one. At first the teaching of sew- 
ing, drawing, and primary woodworking 
was in the hands of one teacher, and no 
instruction in cooking was given, while 
the instructor in cabinet-making occupied 
a dual position, being also supervisor of 
the boys. Under this arrangement results 
were not very satisfactory, but the need 
and value of the work were demonstrated. 
Meanwhile the school was growing in 
numbers—there are 110 pupils enrolled 
today—and five or six years ago a teacher 
of sewing, a teacher of cabinet-making, a 
teacher of drawing and handicraft, who 
also has a class in primary woodwork, 
were employed ; and the teaching of cook- 
ing and general domestic science work 
was made a part of the work of the 
supervisor of large girls. 

All pupils over ten years of age enter 
these classes. At present there are three 
classes in sewing, three classes in wood- 
working, two classes in cooking and gen- 
eral domestic science work, while every 
pupil in school receives instruction in 
drawing; modeling, designing, etc. 

The older girls are taught plain cook- 
ing, fine ironing, cleaning silver, setting 
table and waiting at table, bed-making, 
etc. In the sewing class they are taught 
drafting, cutting, and fitting, as well as 
plain sewing, embroidery, and designing. 

The boys are taught mechanical draw- 
ing. When it is decided what articles are 
to be designed and made in the shop, the 
boys make the working drawings and 
then the blue-prints, prepare a bill of 
material required, and keep a careful 
record on a time card of the time con- 
sumed in each step. Thus they can show 
exactly what, a given article has cost in 
material and labor at any time. Until 





two years ago, when a general wood- 
working machine was installed, all the 
work was done by hand. Now the boys 
get out their material with the machine. 

Nearly all the furniture made is used 
in different rooms in the school. The 
principal’s bed-room is furnished com- 
pletely with the handwork of the boys, 
and each teacher’s room has been sup- 





LEONARD BUCKLEY 


plied with a desk, bookcase, and tabou- 
ret that the boys have made. A dozen 
tables and as many chairs were made for 
the sewing-room and a table with nine 
sections for the cooking-class room. The 
boys are now finishing the interior of the 
school library. They have paneled one 
corner, made three corner bookcases, two 
window seats, a table, and chairs and a 
lamp for this room. 

Leonard Buckley, 16 years old, a mem- 
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ber of this class, carried off the first prize 
and one of the second prizes in a contest 
by boys from elementary schools, con- 
ducted by the Simonds Manufacturing 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass. The prizes 
were awarded by John C. Brodhead, As- 
sistant Director of Manual Training in 
the Public Schools of Boston, Mass. The 
number of contestants was very large and 
from all over the United States. Leonard 
Buckley won first prize (a $30 set of 
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tools) with a Colonial writing-desk, and 
he won the second prize (a set of saws) 
with a mahogany music cabinet. 

Another year we hope to add some 
form of metal work—jewelry designing 
and making—believing that there would 
be opportunity for our pupils to make use 
of this training in the jewelry manufac- 
tories throughout this section. Garden- 
ing on a small scale will be undertaken 
this spring. 


LIP-READING FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION* 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


HE need of an intelligent and sys- 
tematic study of lip-reading by per- 

sons whose hearing has become impaired 
or lost in adult life seems to be growing 
greater day by day. In the past this 
study was the privilege of those only who 
were fortunate enough to be able to pay 
for private instruction, but with the open- 
ing of public evening-school classes in lip- 
reading in many of the larger cities of 
the United States the art has been brought 
within the reach of wage-earners, who, 
by the way, are said to constitute 80 per 
cent of the hard of hearing. For many 
of these wage-earners ability to read the 
lips may be the only means of escape 
from a life of needless dependence or 
destitution. With the aim, therefore, of 
bringing the~study of lip-reading closer 
to this category of people, “Lip-Reading 
for Class Instruction” has been written. 
In compiling this text-book I held two 
objects in view: first, to present the vari- 
ous somewhat difficult phases of the 
work in as simple a manner as possible ; 
and, secondly, to make the book practical 
as well as serviceable to the advanced 
student no less than to the beginner. In 
this attempt I have at all times drawn on 
a vast storehouse of personal experience, 
both as a lip-reader and as a teacher of 





*Lip-Reading for Class Instruction. By 
Louise I. Morgenstern. New York: Hinds, 
Noble & Eldredge, 1916. 192 pages. 80 cents. 


For sale at the Volta Bureau, Washington, 
Dic. 


the art, and have let the little affairs of 
daily life and the work-a-day world lend 
background and color to the composition. 

Part I of the book contains the Study 
of Sounds. The position of each speech 
sound is accurately described and illus- 
trated in words, and the fact that the 
sounds should never be studied in their 
elements, but always in connected words 
and sentences, is adequately pointed out. 
Drill words and contrast words are em- 
ployed to give the pupil thorough train- 
ing in the positions of the speech sounds, 
so that he may in time be able to recog- 
nize them rapidly without conscious ef- 
fort. For this purpose words in daily use 
have generally been chosen; strange and 
obsolete terms were avoided. 

In the practise of words, the plan that 
I have developed has proved decidedly 
helpful to the student. It is this: Always 
construct practise sentences which plainly 
show the meaning of the word, even if 
they contain sounds and words which 
have not been studied by the pupil. More- 
over, among the practise words used with 
each lesson in illustration of a special 
sound there are often some which, pro- 
nounced by themselves, are difficult to 
lip-read. In many instances the obstacle 
is at once overcome when a sentence is 
built containing the difficult word, for the 
learner is thus not only enabled to under- 
stand the required word, but also the use 
to which it has been put in the sentence. 

In the practise of sentences a similar 
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program is of advantage. For instance, 
to illustrate the position of the sounds k, 

g (hard), c (hard), ng, and nk, I have 
Diseis, sae others, the sentence, “Can 
you keep the secret from becoming 
known?” Since these sounds are formed 
in the throat and are not visible in ordi- 
nary rapid speech, the sentence above 
quoted is rather difficult to lip-read. It 
was repeated three times to a pupil who 
was otherwise not slow in learning, yet 
he could not understand it. The follow- 
ing sentences were then given in succes- 
sive steps to aid the learner in under- 
standing the required passage: 

1. Don’t talk so much. 

2. Don’t talk to any one about it. 

3. Keep quiet about it. 

4. Can you keep a secret? 

5. Can you keep the secret from be- 
coming known? 

The happiness that brightens the face 
of a student who has gained such a vic- 
tory over a difficult passage will amply 
repay the teacher for the efforts ex- 
pended. 

Part II contains many different forms 
of exercises to develop skill in lip-read- 
ing. Double consonants, initial syllables 
and word - endings, colloquial question 
forms, etc., comprise this part of the 
book, which is perhaps no less important 
than Part I, since in it is incorporated all 
the material that is needed to advance 
the pupil to a point where lip-reading will 
be to him a real substitute for hearing. 
The arrangement of the program is not 
unlike that of the student of music, who 
must practise all manner of exercises, 
such as scales, etudes, sonatas, etc., in 
order to become a skilled performer on 
an instrument. As regards the presenta- 
tion of the increasingly difficult practise 
words and sentences given in Part II in 
great variety, the same plan is followed 
as that outlined for the work in Part I. 

In Part III a number of stories that 
contain a good deal of conversation are 
given—stories possessing some element 
of humor or interest—and the pupil is 
thus from the very beginning of his study 
introduced to every-day colloquial lan- 
guage in a manner both pleasing and in- 
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structive to him. ‘Two dialogues are also 
added for the same purpose. 

In order to make the study of lip-read- 
ing possible for those pupils who live in 
communities where there are no trained 
teachers for the deaf or the hard of hear- 
ing, I have constructed the work in such 
a manner that it can easily be taken up 
at home with the aid of a mirror, the 
assistance of a friend, or under the guid- 
ance of a teacher of common-school 
branches. Detailed directions for the 
practise of the various exercises are given 
in their proper places, and in the intro- 
duction a general outline of the method 
precedes the lessons of the book proper. 

What knowledge I gained during the 
years in which I gradually lost my 
hearing and was in close touch with 
my fellow - sufferers, both as comrade 
and teacher, I have applied everywhere 
throughout the book, and have taken into 
consideration the spiritual and material 
needs of the students, endeavoring in one 
way or another to provide little props for 
them. The material in this book, pre- 
sented in 100 lessons, is so planned and 
graded that it will hardly prove too diffi- 
cult for the average person, who finds 
lip-reading an art not easy to acquire. 
On the other hand, the book is not too 
elementary for those exceptional students 
who have a natural ability for the art, 
due to their power of intuition and syn- 
thetic insight, which enable them to put 
themselves quickly into sympathetic touch 
with others. 

Most of the work of this book, how- 
ever, though easily comprehensible to the 
student conversant with the English lan- 
guage, may be found too difficult by the 
hard of hearing or deaf foreigner who 
did not hear well enough at the time of 
his arrival to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the vernacular of this 
country. Its eccentricities and idiomatic 
expressions, and sometimes even simple 
sentences, offer seemingly unsurmount- 
able difficulties to him. Several experi- 
ences that I had while teaching lip-read- 
ing in a public school evening class in 
New York City proved to me that such 
pupils must be taught by special teachers 
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in special classes, where not only instruc- 
tion in lip-reading, but at the same time 
also instruction in English, is given to 
them, for they present a problem that 
must be dealt with separately. 

To the foreigner, however, whose hear- 
ing is in no way impaired, the study of 
the speech sounds, their formation, and 
their revelation by lips, tongue, and teeth, 
will be of great aid in acquiring a correct 
English pronunciation. One evening, 
while visiting a public-school class where 
English was taught to adult foreigners, 
[ noticed that the students in speaking 
English invariably formed their lips ac- 
cording to the way they were accustomed 
to form them in speaking the language 
they had learned in their childhood. AI- 
though [ could not hear the sound of 
their voices at all, I knew at once that 
their English pronunciation was very 
poor, which could not be denied by those 
in charge of the class. The advantage of 
a study of phonetics as applied to lip- 
reading in learning to speak English 
seems therefore obvious. 

As a text-book in schools for deaf chil- 
dren who have already acquired speech 
and are able to read the lips to a greater 
or lesser extent, this work may prove 
helpful in several ways. To these chil- 
dren the meaning of many words must 
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be made clear — words that are under- 
stood by hearing children without con- 
scious effort—and their application in a 
proper context in sentences, which leave 
no doubt as to the ideas represented in 
them, may perhaps greatly facilitate a 
more rapid comprehension. The exer- 
cises in familiar expressions and _ idio- 
matic phrases centered around a given 
word will also prove of value to these 
pupils to whom abstract ideas and the 
various uses to which one and the same 
word can be put present new problems 
every day. 

With lip-reading a new interest comes 
into the life of many an earnest student 
whose energy and ambition have flagged 
because of the growing handicap which 
often deprives him of his rightful place 
in the society of his fellowmen. And we, 
who ourselves had to tread this path of 
many trials and who at first made but 
discouragingly slow progress in lip-read- 
ing—an art which to more fortunate ones 
comes as a ready accomplishment—we 
perhaps understand best the problems to 
be faced, the difficulties to be overcome, 
because experience was the stern master 
who taught us the hard lesson and be- 
cause there lives in some of us the lust 
of conquest over adverse conditions. 
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HOW THEY CROSSED THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 
IN NEW MEXICO 


UR readers may recall that Miss 

Harriet U. Andrews is accompany- 
ing her sister and the latter’s husband on 
a long walking trip. They walked from 
Kansas City down through Missouri to 
Oklahoma, and then to the Texas line, 
where heavy floods prevented their going 
farther; so they walked across Okla- 
homa, through western Kansas, and into 
New Mexico. Arriving at Taos, New 
Mexico, they built a comfortable shack 
and are resting there for the present. 
We asked Miss Andrews to favor us 
with a copy of her favorite photograph. 
She wrote a characteristic reply, part of 
which reads as follows: 

“About the picture. I have a number 
which are said to bear more or less re- 
semblance, but in all but one of them 
there is also another animal. O. F. likes 
to take pictures of snakes and possums 
and make me hold their tails. I’m afraid 
THE Voira Review wouldn’t want a pic- 


ture of a mother possum upside down 
with ten little ones on her back. Could 
you put up with a donkey? Because there 
is a picture of three donkeys and Eliza- 
beth, in which I figure also as central 
atrocity. Goto! I'll send it anyhow. If 
you don’t like the hang of my skirt, you 
can tell the half-tone artist to straighten 
it in the illustration. I am the person in 
the exact middle of the picture, leading 
the smallest donkey, Modestine by name. 
The other donkeys are Ernestine and 
Forestine. We poked and prodded them 
a hundred miles over the Continental Di- 
vide and have been resting ever since.” 

Our readers may also recall the very 
interesting nature-study articles that Miss 
Andrews wrote for THE VoLttTa REVIEW 
in 1914. Her story, “Making Friends 
with the Birds,” with 41 illustrations, has 
been pronounced “the best bird story ever 
written.” 
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WHAT GAMES ARE THESE CHILDREN PLAYING? THEY ARE SOME OF THE PUPILS AT MISS 
ARBAUGH S$ SCHOOL IN MACON, GA. 
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MURAL DECORATION 


Photograph py J. Frank Copelana 


A SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATION 


HE mural decoration reproduced on 

this page is by J. Frank Copeland, 
head of the Department of Interior Deco- 
ration of the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art, which has re- 
cently been installed at the Franklin 
School in Trenton, N. J. The picture is 
8 feet 3 inches by 17 feet. The main 
features of the composition need little ex- 
planation if the inscriptions are first read. 
Beginning with the one on the left, it 
reads: “America with Peace and Enlight- 
enment offers Citizenship to those who 
are prepared to receive it. Her schools 
help to point the way, reaching the par- 
ents through the children.” This, of 
course, refers to parents who are not yet 
citizens of America, those coming here 
from foreign lands. , The right side of the 
picture represents the incoming of those 
seeking what America has to give. Vari- 
ous types and nationalities are shown, 
though no attempt has been made to in- 
clude all nations. The man at the back 
with the pack on his shoulders is a Rus- 
sian. The boy with the bundle under his 
arm is a German. The two boys at the 
back are Hungarian types. The boy and 
girl at the extreme right in front are 
Dutch types. The girl next to the left is 
a Jewish girl. The child seated is an 
Italian. The woman in front is a Nor- 
wegian type. The black-haired child next 


is a southern Italian type. The children 
are restrained and guided by teachers. 
The next two children are American 
types. The central figure represents the 
devoted, unselfish teacher—the very spirit 
of the public-school system of our coun- 
try. The figure to the left is Enlighten- 
ment, with her symbol, the torch; that to 
the right is Peace, with the olive branch. 
In the background is seen the head of 
Franklin. This head is taken from the 
relief portrait by Thomas Sully, owned 
by the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. 

The second inscription reads : “Oppor- 
tunities in Industry and Education open 
to all the way to useful citizenship. 
America expects her children to help up- 
hold her high ideal.” On the left of the 
center are two children seated at the feet 
of Knowledge—the studious one and the 
dreamer. Then comes the stalwart work- 
man with his sledge—a type of the intelli- 
gent and trained worker that America 
welcomes to citizenship. The two chil- 
dren in the foreground playing with 
blocks, etc., suggest the department of the 
kindergarten. Beyond are the school 
children with their books on the way to 
school with the teachers. One little Ital- 
ian child has brought a bunch of flowers 
for her teacher. Still farther along are 
the workmen on their way to work, the 
young graduate in law and the professor 
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starting upon his career. In the distance 
can be seen the school and factory, while 
beyond can be dimly seen the dome of 
some civic building and the spires of a 
church, and in the extreme left a bit of 
open country, suggesting the often neg- 
lected opportunities offered by the farm. 

The picture does not attempt to show 
a before-and-after idea. ‘The problem 
was to make a balanced composition in 
color and in line and in mass. There is 
a place to come in and a place to go out. 
The color was purposely made rather 
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bright and fresh, and in the main figures 
is used symbolically. White is for Purity 
and gold for Wisdom and Goodness, 
Red is for Love and Valor, and blue for 
Justice, Truth, and Constancy. Orange 
stands for Knowledge — Enlightenment, 
violet is for Loyalty and Patience, and 
green for Fruitfulness, Hope, and Im- 
mortality. The color on the professor’s 
robe — blue — signifies Philosophy, and 
that on the graduate—red—-signifies the 
Law.—From The American Magazine of 
Art, April, 1916. 








ART LECTURES FOR LIP-READERS 


HILDREN are to be the next group 

of lip-readers to hear a lecture on 
art at the Metropolitan Museum. Miss 
Jane B. Walker, who gives these lectures 
to the deaf, or, as she calls them, the 
hard of hearing, talked today about the 
work she does in bringing beauty and 
companionship to people who have been 
shut off by deafness from spoken words 
and from the following of another’s con- 
secutive thought. Words may be some- 
times poor and inadequate things, but 
even paintings lose much of their vivid- 
ness and their meaning without the color 
which word interpretations give and 
without the satisfaction of a shared ap- 
preciation. The next lecture for children, 
which is being planned now, will take 
place some time in May, and the subject 
is not yet decided upon. This will com- 
‘plete the series of three lectures which 
make up the first attempt of the museum 
to reach the hard of hearing and which 
have been, so far, successful. 

The two other lectures—one on Rem- 
brandt and one on Sorolla — were for 
adults, and, of course, only for such peo- 
ple as had studied lip-reading. Miss 
Walker says of them: 

“The pleasure of the hard of hearing 
when they get the connected thought of 
such a lecture is triple that of an ordi- 
nary person, and they are much easier to 
lecture to, because of their great eager- 
ness and determination, their obvious 
pleasure, and their undivided attention. 


One woman who has only recently lost 
her hearing and taken up lip-reading told 
me that she carried away a great deal 
more from lip-reading lectures now than 
she used to from lectures which she could 
hear, because of her fear of losing a sin- 
gle syllable. The response of such an 
audience is due as much to their joy at 
understanding as to their interest in the 
subject.” 


MUSEUM CO-OPERATES IN WORK 


Miss Walker is vice-chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, but the 
League has had no hand in the museum 
lectures. This is due entirely to the co- 
operation with Miss Walker, of the mu- 
seum, which is trying to reach all kinds 
of people and bring them into touch with 
the museum. But the League is in com- 
plete sympathy with the museum work, 
since it is following’ out its own ideas of 
breaking down the barriers which often 
keep deaf people away from normal in- 
terests, works, and friendships. 

“It has been a work to which there has 
been but little response,” Miss Walker 
says. “People-who are not deaf cannot 
realize how much it means to be unable 
to hear, and cannot know what a wonder- 
ful relief it is, what a miracle it seems, 
to get in touch with the world again 
through lip-reading. Women who have 
heard the art lectures have told me that 
they have gone home feeling ready to cry 
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for joy, that at last they feel on an equal 
footing with every one else again, with 
their handicap quite taken away.” 

All care is taken at the museum to have 
conditions right for the best results in 
lip-reading. A good light must be on the 
speaker’s face, and there must not be too 
many people present, so that any are too 
far away to see distinctly all the words 
in a sentence. The lectures are illus- 
trated with lantern slides, and there is a 
blackboard on which proper names, which 
are always hard to catch, may be written. 
And after the lecture Miss Walker takes 
the audience to the galleries to see some 
of the originals of the slides which have 
been shown. 

SECRETS OF LIP-READING 

Miss Walker is hard of hearing her- 
self, and she says that only a person who 
has had to learn lip-reading through ne- 
cessity can understand the easiest way of 
speaking intelligibly to the deaf. 

“The great thing is the choice of 
words,” she says. “Not so much to 


choose short words rather than long ones, 
but to know the syllables which are easily 
seen and understood. For instance, ‘five 
cents’ is easier to understand than ‘nickel,’ 
and ‘a long time’ easier than ‘a year.’ 
The value of making a wise choice in 
words is the all-important thing in speak- 
ing to the deaf. This is a science, an art, 
and must be learned.” 

The art lectures are not at all technical, 
but very broad, designed to be interesting 
to the average listener, and not to an art 
class. 

“One of the greatest benefits which 
comes from these lectures,” Miss Walker 
believes, “is the feeling it gives the deaf 
people that they are not alone; that they 
are working along with hundreds of oth- 
ers who have the same handicap. And 
as soon as the light begins to break and 
the world of color, if not of sound, to 
come back to them, they begin to want to 
hand the happiness on to other people.” — 
From the New York Evening Post, Feb- 
ruary 15. 


PARENTS KEEP DEAF CHILDREN FROM AID 


HE tragedy of the deaf children of 
Minneapolis is revealed in the ef- 
forts of Miss Marion C. Johnson, teacher 
of the deaf and the stammerers who at- 
tend Jackson School, to enlarge her class. 
“I know there are nearly twice as 
many deaf children in the city who should 
be having the special training, but who 
are kept in concealment by their parents. 
“There is a boy 6 years old whom we 
are trying to get. His parents, who are 
foreigners, refuse to waste time on him; 
they believe he is an idiot. Our efforts 
to convince them otherwise so far have 
been unavailing and there is little hope 
that we will ever get him.” 

This is not the only case where parents 
believe a child an idiot because he grows 
up unable to hear and talk. With morbid 
sensitiveness, these children are hidden 
away from the sight of neighbors, in the 
belief that the stigma of insanity rests 
upon the household. The dull monotony 


to which they are subjected is the un- 
happy forerunner to the time “when,” as 
a member of one family expressed it, “he 
can be sent to the institution for the in- 
sane.” 

Deaf children for whom no efforts are 
made before they are 15 years old are 
matured with the point of view of a sav- 
age, while the children who are caught 
young may be taught to talk and may be 
in some cases fully educated, according 
to Miss Johnson. 

The visitor to Miss Johnson’s class- 
room is haunted by a poignant horror of 
the mysterious darkness which limits the 
outlook of persons so afflicted; but the 
feeling of pity is more for those absent— 
the ones who have been prevented by 
prejudice or ignorance in profiting by 
one of the best educational agencies in 
the city. 

The visitor has no sense of sympathy 
for the children in attendance; they are 
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far too happy, far too accomplished, for 
that. They play with the normal children 
and have a normal point of view toward 
themselves and the rest of the world 
which could not be created for them in 
the wealthiest home in the city. 

Miss Johnson said that if she could get 
the mothers of all the deaf children who 
are being concealed to come to the class- 
room and see what the other children can 
do, she believes they would allow their 
children to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

STAM MERING CORRECTED 


The work for the stammerers is almost 
equally interesting. Five boys were in 
the room while visitors were present— 
possibly half an hour—and not a one of 
them stammered during that time, though 
each talked more or less. The reason was 
that Miss Johnson does not allow them to 
stammer ; it is forbidden. 

“One day I came down the hall con- 
cealed from several children. They were 
all stammering. Then one of them spied 
me and warned the others. They know 
how to talk properly, but it requires a 
deliberate mental effort, and consequently 
is hard work. It is fine to relax into 
stammering, and they are only too ready 
to do it if I give them the opportunity.” 

The boys were piaying games in the 
room part of the time. “They are al- 
lowed to talk quietly among themselyes,” 
she said, “but the instant one of them 
stammers he must stop playing.” 

Eternal vigilance, eternal sympathy! 
This is the keynote of the work of the 
woman who supports her handling of her 
problem with a broad scientific training. 

Dr. J. N. Pike, who has made a study 
of the phase of dentistry which aims to 
straighten the teeth and arches of mal- 
formed mouths, will speak tonight at 
Central High School Auditorium, under 
the auspices of the State Association of 

-arents and Guardians of the Deaf. The 
talk will be illustrated with moving pic- 
tures. It is free to the public. 

An entertainment staged by deaf chil- 
dren will accompany Dr. Pike’s lecture. 
Grandison Eubank, who was formerly a 
stammerer, but is now a successful stu- 
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dent at Central High School, will demon- 
strate the completeness of his cure by 
reading a passage from “The Taming of 
the Shrew.”— From the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Journal, March 6. 


MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES DELIVERED IN 
UNISON BY FIFTEEN TOTS WHO HAVE 
BEEN DEAF SINCE BIRTH 


Who would have thought that these children 
could not hear a single sound. Gaily they 
marched and drilled in perfect unison to the 
rhythmetic vibrations of a piano tune, and as 
happily recited in unison a Mother Goose 
rhyme. 

And it was hard to believe that the smiling 
mothers and fathers who composed the major- 
ity of the little audience which applauded the 
performers were the parents of the incurable 
deaf. The grown-ups clapped just as hard as 
if their children could hear the sound, because 
the little ones knew of the applause in their 
own way. Instead of hearing they are taught 
to feel by vibration, Miss Marion C. Johnson, 
their teacher, explained. 

There was no sadness at last night's meeting 
of the State Association for the Parents of 
Deaf Children in Minnesota, held in the audi- 
torium of the Central High School. 

Many of the parents were watching the 
miracle of their children, who had been dumb 
from birth, speak little Mother Goose rhymes, 
and knowing that by means of lip-reading soon 
the sons and daughters of their hearts could 
understand every word of love they whispered 
to them. 

“If I could be that happy I wish I was deaf, 
too,” said one sad-faced woman as she watched 
a little cherub of five dance through her exer- 
cises, laughing heartily every time the pink 
ribbons at her neck tickled her under the chin. 

Following the exhibition by the deaf chil- 
dren, who are all at the Jackson School class 
for the deaf, Dr. J. N. Pike spoke on the ne- 
cessity of proper care of teeth for school 
children. 

He declared it to be imperative for these 
little deaf children to have good teeth if they 
were to learn how to speak. Bad teeth give 
a mouth formation that makes enunciation very 
bad for these beginners. He said it took chil- 
dren with defective teeth at least six months 
longer to complete the elementary school 
course than it does for children not so af- 
flicted—From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Daily 
News, March 7. 











The 8th, oth, and 1oth “Authors’ Evening” 
were held at the Voice Clinic, Psychopathic 
Hospital, 74 Fenwood Road, Brookline, Mass., 
in March. Interesting papers on speech and 
speech mechanism were presented by Walter 
B. Swift, M. D.; Caroline A. Osborne, M. D., 
Ph. D., and others. 
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LECTURES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


It has been for some time past the earnest 
desire of many active workers in the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing to pro- 
cure extension of its educational efforts. Last 
spring it was felt that the first step forward 
had been made when the authorities of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art invited one of 
the League’s officers, Miss Jane B. Walker, 
M. A., to give two lectures before hard-of- 
hearing audiences. As the Museum’s free lec- 
ture courses aim to appeal to all possible 
classes of people, and as they already include 
lectures to the blind, this seemed a natural part 
of its work. Lectures are given each winter 
to the children of members, to workers in vari- 
ous branches of domestic crafts and trades, 
and to students. 

On both occasions the hall was well filled 
and intense interest and pleasure were shown. 
The audiences consisted mainly of adult stu- 
dents of lip-reading, among whom were many 
of Miss Walker’s associates in the League. 
The local schools for the deaf sent groups of 
their pupils in charge of teachers. As a lecture 
is to be given especially for deaf children in 
the spring, it is expected that the schools for 
the deaf, both public and private, will then be 
largely represented. 

The New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing believes in suggesting earnestly to its 
members the value of the appreciation of the 
arts of painting, sculpture, and the so-called 
applied arts allied to them, since these, equally 
with literature in its various branches, may be 
enjoyed fully by the hard of hearing, while the 
other great arts of music and drama must be 
at best but half realized. Often, indeed, these 
art forms serve only as a perpetual reminder 
of the serious impairment of one of the prin- 
cipal avenues of knowledge. It becomes im- 
portant, therefore, that the hard of hearing 
should find the arts which are so compre- 
hensively represented at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum a source of interest and pleasure. 


DEAFNESS 


In spite of all that science has done to pre- 
serve or restore the special senses, it is a sad 
fact that deafness continues to increase, and 
that medical methods for its relief have been 
very disappointing. Some cases of slowly 
growing deafness have been relieved when they 
have been taken in hand immediately; those 
who delay and content themselves with saying, 
I really must have my ears attended to soon, 
generally go to the doctor too late to get any 
benefit from him. Sometimes the trouble comes 
on so gradually and insidiouslv that even the 
victim’s family hardly notice; it at first is so 
slight that he can carry on an ordinary conver- 
sation without effort. The first shock comes 
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when he discovers that he cannot hear the tick 
of a watch at the usual distance, or has cause 
to complain of noises in the head. 

A good many mechanical contrivances have 
been invented to aid the deaf, but, helpful as 
many of them are, they are at best bothersome 
to manipulate, and in a good many cases they 
do not help at all. 

When deafness grows so extreme that the 
joys of social life are threatened, the trouble is 
probably incurable. . The specialist must be 
kindly frank in explaining that the case is be- 
yond his help. The first stage of deafness, 
when it is owing to middle-ear disease, is con- 
gestion, and that is the stage at which the 
specialist should be called in. If the treatment 
that he, and he only, can give cures the con- 
gestion and wards off the symptoms that follow 
in its train, the deafness may be entirely cured. 
The first symptom is a thickening of the parts 
of the internal ear. By and by fibrous tissue 
forms; that is a permanent condition wherever 
it occurs and always means loss of function. 

People who belong to “deaf families,” or who 
are predisposed to catarrh or ear troubles, 
should be very careful to avoid exposure. In 
the case of young children, parents must exer- 
cise this care for them. They should not let 
water enter the ear. When they go in bathing 
they should put cotton in their ears, and they 
must be careful not to let the wind blow di- 
rectly on their heads while they are asleep.— 
From the Youth's Companion, March 9. 


Eprror1aL Note.—The writer of the fore- 
going might well have added that long before 
“deafness grows so extreme that the joys of 
life are threatened” the far-sighted man and 
the wise woman have begun to learn lip-read- 
ing—to read speech as it falls from the lips of 
their friends. The inestimable value to the 
hard of hearing of an ability to lip-read even 
fairly well is shown in the marvelous changes 
that ability has wrought in the lives of hun- 
dreds of despondent and discouraged men and 
women, for it enables them to participate in 
and enjoy many social functions that otherwise 
they might hold aloof from, and in a number 
of cases it has largely increased wage-earning 
efficiency. 


U. S. Senate Buws.—A bill .(S. 671) “to 
create a bureau for the deaf and dumb in the 
Department of Labor, and prescribing the 
duties thereof,” was read twice and referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. It 
provides “that all subordinate employees that 
may be appointed to this bureau from time to 
time shall be, so far as practicable, deaf peo- 
ple.” A bill (S. 4990) “to establish a bureau 
for the study of the criminal, pauper, and de- 
fective classes” was introduced on March 10, 
read twice and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


The Entertainment Committee plans to have 
some form of a social gathering each month. 
Two teas, which have already been given at 
the homes of members, have been attended by 
a large number of members and friends, and 
have been greatly enjoyed, which seems to 
show that the League is meeting a long-needed 
social requirement. Only those who are them- 
selves handicapped by deafness can appreciate 
how much pleasure can be obtained through 
this channel. The membership of the League 
is not limited to the hard of hearing. Any one 
who is interested in the problems of deafness 
will be welcomed as a member. 

The Berger Studio, 1o1 Auditorium Building, 
has been rented from 3 to 5 o’clock on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. A member 
of the League will be in charge of the room 
each afternoon to give information to callers 
and serve tea at a nominal price to those who 
wish it. The room is at the disposal of the 
members, who may use it for a social hour, 
for cards, for lip-reading practise, tea, etc. 


CORRECTING DEFECTS OF SPEECH 


“Some Speech Disorders and Their Treat- 
ment” is the title of an interesting booklet of 
64 pages, written by Frank A. Bryant, M. D., 
of 26 West goth street, New York City. In- 
cluded is a clear presentation of Dr. Bryant's 
method of correcting defects of speech, includ- 
ing stammering and stuttering. Referring to 
the beginning of human speech, he writes: 

“These early efforts of infant speech, arising 
from unconscious impulses, are instigated by 
feelings and emotions which gradually become 
elevated into intelligent conceptions and real 
thoughts. Later, under the direction of train- 
ing, mimicry, and other outside influences, the 
outward expression of these inner cognate 
forces becomes intentional, orderly, systematic, 
and intelligible to others. If the early attempts 
to speak were to be left untrained, the process 
would go on just the same, but the child would 
develop a language of its own as an outlet for 
its natural stimuli. Several such cases have 
come under the author’s observation. We thus 
see that speech originates from within. 

“As knowledge and intelligence increase, the 
will develops, and, seeking a medium of ex- 
pression, it finds a natural and well-formed 
mechanism already prepared to carry out by 
natural instinct its wishes automatically through 
its reflexes. In the combined psycho-physio- 
logical act of speech that faculty of the mind 
called the will may be defined as a complex 
association of reflex processes in the nervous 
and muscular system, and speech, as an act of 
the will, can be fullv explained only when all 
these associative reflexes and their paths can 
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be located. The execution of the most com- 
plex movements of the organs of speech, if 


they have been properly trained, requires 
merely a calling together of these forces in a 
coordinate effort for the expression of a 


thought by a word or sentence in order to 
actually utter it.” 


THE ProcNnosis oF WAR DEAFNESS.—Lannois 
remarks that in times of peace the otologist 
often has to declare futile all his efforts to 
arrest encroaching deafness, but in war he is 
able to prophesy complete recovery of the hear- 
ing in many cases. Among 1,000 men in his 
ear and throat service near the firing line there 
was more or less total deafness in 645, in 
which it dated from a concussion or commo- 
tion of the internal ear without direct trauma- 
tism. All but 2 per cent recovered; these were 
left permanently deaf in both ears. In 189 
other cases purulent otitis media became aggra- 
vated by camp life, and the injury from a shell 
wound extinguished the last spark of hearing 
in many. Only 43 per cent could be returned 
to active service; 56 per cent to auxiliary serv- 
ice. Among 134 with sclerosis of the ear only 
52 per cent could be returned to active service. 
Neurotic deaf-mutism soon subsides under 
competent hands, but otherwise may persist 
for months. In 2 of the 32 cases of this kind 
there was a superposed organic lesion which 
entailed permanent deafness. The hearing was 
retained in only 5.2 per cent of 38 men wound- 
ed in the mastoid region; in all the others there 
was permanent total deafness. — Abstracted 
from the January Lyon Medical, Lvons, France, 
by the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, March 25. 


The Savannah School of Oratory, Bull and 
President streets, Savannah, Ga., is stated to 
be “the best school if its kind in the southeast, 
teaching the science of speech in a simple and 
direct way.” Madame Lea Lessi Munthe, the 
directress of the school, is a staunch believer 
in the principles of speech advocated by, the 
late Prof. A. Melville Bell, and his Principles 
of Elocution and other works are used as 
text-books. 


Eventnc ContTINUATION ScHooLs.—Evening 
classes for deaf persons over 16 years of age 
have been in successful operation in England 
during the past’20 years. The original pur- 
pose was to carry forward the educational 
methods commenced in the day schools; but 
gradually provision was made for those who 
lost their hearing after obtaining a good com- 
mand of language. Later on evening classes 
in lip-reading were established in Scotland for 
persons who had become partially or wholly 
deaf after 16 years of age. 
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LATIN 


Auricula 
Cartilagines auricule 
Pars cartilaginea ) 
Pars ossea j 
Membrana tympani 
Cavum tympani 
Promontorium 
Recessus epitympanicus 

Recessus membrane tympani superior 
Malleus 

Incus 

Stapes 

Ligamentum mallei laterale 
Ligamentum mallei superius 

Cochlea 

Vestibulum 

Canalis semicircularis superior 
Canalis semicircularis posterior 
Canalis semicircularis lateralis 
Antrum tympanicum 

Nervus facialis 

Nervus acusticus 

Meatus acusticus internus 

Musculus tensor tympani 

Pars ossea Tube aditave 
Pars cartilaginea ( Eustachii) 
A. carotis interna 

Processus styloideus 

Processus mastoideus 


Meatus acustici externi 


ENGLISH 
1. Auricle (or external ear) 
2. Cartilage of auricle 
3. Cartilaginous | Part of external 
3a. Bony auditory meatus 
4. Membrane of the tympanum (ear drum) 
5. Cavity of the tympanum 
6. Promontory 
7. Epitympanic recess 
7a. Superior recess of tympanic membrane 
8 Hammer 
g. Anvil 
10. Stirrup 
11. Lateral ligament of hammer 
12. Superior ligament of hammer 
13. Cochlea (“snail shell’) 
14. Vestibule 
15. Superior semicircular duct 
16. Posterior semicircular duct 
17. Lateral semicircular duct 
18. Tympanic antrum 
19. Facial nerve 
20. Acoustic nerve 
21. Internal acoustic meatus 
2. Tensor muscle of the tympanum 
23. Bony Part of auditory 
24. Cartilaginous (Eustachian) tube 
25. Internal carotid artery 
26. Styloid process 


Mastoid process 
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TABLE III.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1], 1916. 





ce —— ear Peer inner 
| United States Canada 
GENERAL SUMMARY BORE ES eR l 
No. of Percent | No.of | Percent 


Pupils | of Pupils Pupils | of Pupils 











PURINA ikki tie us ee ener 13953 | 100.0 955 100.0 
I NN oii is cine uwecaceenss dev eksaseeebs 11046 | 79.2 664 69.5 
Wot Tamgnt Speech ..........ccccvcicccsccccsense |} 2007 | 20.8 | 291 30.5 

setae Seer coi, SA 

TauGatT SPEECH: | 
Speech used as means of instruction.............% 10973 78.7 651 68.1 
Speech not used as means of instruction .......... | 73 0.5 13 1.4 
Not stated (whether used or not)..............46. —_ _— — na 

SPEECH USED AS MEANS OF INSTRUCTION : 

In School-room— Outside— 
Beineahc is ce eeeh ane Sap perenne 3989 28.6 387 40.5 
Bocaetpescdabensdss iterates ends oaeh 87 0.6 -— — 
Rivevathscanpveawes Ms cocuiedescesesus 4477 32.1 214 22.5 
ey ore ORE AST SO a re 198 1.4 _ 
Ee ee ee REY isin Cu veviewwe ves’ 1357 9.8 34 3.5 
 ankis ycekeesen Bs bance vonqew howe 865 6.2 16 1.6 
Unclassified........ Bei .coea wns Osea — — -— 





TABLE IV.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1], 1916. 























United States Canada 
MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND OUTSIDE clas ae 

(See diagrams, pp. 210 and 211) Pupils pak enne] Poo, | Per cent 

| 

Diagrams School-room Outside | 
REDE SEO hee hens hans 3989 {| 28.6 387 40.5 
eS Seep en EE WU Gare civic 3989 | 28.8 387 40.5 
Bekah sea ei cea ie ie 0.6 -- — 
ee ee aiecik He ess 198 | 1.4 a — 
RAMOS: ic ck scviewn x ROME TD sc aac u Cee ene oes 285 2.0 —_ — 
_ ESE Rte eR 4477 $2.1 214 22 
Ee ee ERS ES ae 1357 9.8 34 3.5 
ME SR Sa 2 SRE Gane Hp earaee a 865 6.2 16 1.6 
TICHIOMEOG .  ak s s niv.eS ss Ke — | _ — - 
SE See eos WI. bo. ieee Sica 6699 | 48.1 264 27.6 








Symbols employed in above Table: 
DS Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
SS Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 








SPEECH STATISTICS 


MARCH 1, 1916. 





TABLE V.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 



































Symbols employed in above Table : 
8 Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 








SCHOOL-ROOM USAGE United States Canada 
without reference to outside instruction aca oe ae |] 
0. O 0. 0 | 
(See diagrams, pp. 210 and 211) Pupils Percent | pupils | Percent 
— — | _ 
Diagrams School-room Outside 
PR Ber ies Goce ee 3989 28.6 387 40.5 
Ne | Sper eater oF 87 | 0.6 _ —_ 
ies ar vcd cvscweceee 4477 S23 214 22.5 
OE a Rr a ee: 8553 | 61.3 601 63.0 
——- Se en ne ene a= —_—_—_—- pr me a nr 
SE | a ae ad eee — — 
EA Fee BOs hee weed 1357 9.8 34 3.5 
Eiae GO Tas Ciices cocks oi x vee ae danen 1555 3 34 3.5 
ROE See RR ee ir 865 62 | 16 “3 
Cepenns . Bis ais sic ceca cees — —_— — — 
Litie.©, TOE Bene 8s, ks n os cgavedecusssevals Pip 865 6.2 16 1.6 


Query 1. 


Query 2. 


Query 3. 


Query 4. 


Query 5. 


Query 6. 
Query 7. 
Query 8. 


Query 9. 











SS Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 


EXPLANATION 


The statistics in Tables II, III, 1V, and V were compiled from replies to the following queries: 


SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used both in the school-room and outside, 
Waliles «0 0% pupils, 

SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the school-room ; but SPELLING 
(without sign-language) also used outside in chapel exercises, workshop in- 
struction, ete., with...... pupils. 

SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the school-room; but SPELLING 
and SIGN-LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exercises, workshop instruc- 


tion, etc., with...... pupils. 
SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) used both in the school-room and 
outside, with...... pupils. 


SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) used in the school-room; but SIGN- 
LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exercises, workshop instruction, etc., 


WH haiti pupils. 

SPEECH, SPELLING, and SIGN-LANGUAGE used both in the school-room and out- 
eiGe, WIT 2.6 ccs pupils. 

Number taught ARTICULATION without speech being used as a means of instruction 
(their general education being carried on by silent methods), ...... pupils. 

Number taught by silent methods alone, without being taught articulation or speech, 
PY a ete pupils. 

Number of pupils in this school march 1, 1916. Total, ........ pupils. 



















































UNITED STATES.—STATISTICS COMPILED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO 
PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 
80% es 80% 
3 oe em 3 4 
3 —s-—* 3 
3 ee ae its a 
* 2 se atid 3 ° 
70% 6 ee ° 4 70% 
5 ee" e q 
- e-—*® —_e® 3 
5 e e-—* e _ 
F Ps eat ne os z 
7 , s, 4 
60% £ to e—* ff or 63.60% 
3 o—e—* e---o" E 
- 2 o— rd S 
59% E - 4 50% 
F apd eo—e-—** 3 
: ° ee ll 3 
q e-— —.@e = 
40% E. y 4 40% 
E “ 2 
3 f 3 t 
3 Ym, 3 
30% £ Ped, -j 30% 
E r 2 
; em: ° png” vr q 
- 4 ™ a wa nar 3 
O”XE ° eae 4 20% 
2 % - e oa? e < 
5 rn am z 
nse ee Seer o~ . 3 
1O%E Pa ° Se----@----e.. 0. mie 4 10% 
E 6 e——e——@---..9 -e “~ ~e. 3 
E PS <5 
OZE 3 0% 
eo ow-reinst nowrTrneneaoeoeo--eagazvt?*”*» 
m o °o °o o o f=] ° c—] ° °o a — — = _~ _ -_ 
= 8 2 2 2:2 2» 83. 2c 2 2: 82 2 & 2 a an Oo 
1, Percentage taught speech; 2, speech used as a means of instruction; 4, taught by the pure | 
I I 


oral method ; 7, oral method used in the school-room ; 6, speech, spelling, and sign-language employed ; 
9, speech, spelling, and sign-language used in the school-room. Lines 3, 5, and 8 omitted. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 






























































Taught Siaaiaicle —— __ Taught by Speech oa School-room Usage 
Sao epeseh sed | Used*| 8 Sst | ssst - sst | ssst 
| 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
SR SiGe aad Dn ears es 7994 7373 621 2153 278 4942 3911 2038 1424 
SESSA ree 8145 7679 466 2279 252 5148 4274 1682 1723 
RE rare 8320 7852 468 2359 393 5100 5067 1521 1264 
| RP eee 8451 8010 441 2412 304 5294 5389 1304 1317 
EG s Cian wR RS 8872 8496 376 2631 279 5586 5758 1458 1280 
SRR Sry ee 9132 8884 248 2830 290 5764 5998 1733 1153 
ROUAS 0s 5b eile as SS 9402 9180 222 2976 408 5796 6514 1354 1312 
2 Sr re cee 9588 9227 361 32038 320 5704 7172 1003 1052 
ASS ais eee Ooh 3 eae 10009 9700 309 3545 828 5827 7496 884 1320 
Oe errs 10481 10274 149 3569 294 6411 7955 866 1453 
UN a ns visi solnte eee 11002 10738 264 3806 R52 6580 8988 695 1055 
Gs i endaee ee 11046 | 10973 73 | 3989 285 | 6699 | 8553 | 1555 865 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 1 

iin wns a ok 69.1 63.7 5.4 18.6 2.4 42.7 33.8 17.6 12.3 
SSSA gra er 69.0 65.0 4.0 19.3 2.1 43.6 36.2 14.2 14.6 
Od SR rere ere 70.1 66.1 4.0 19.9 3.3 42.9 42.7 12.8 10.6 
AS eee SR 70.9 67.2 3.7 20.2 2.6 44.4 45.2 11.0 11.0 
PNG baw kb eden cee | 69.1 3.1 21.4 2.3 45.4 46.8 11.9 10.4 
EE Re Be 73.1 co | 2.0 22.6 2.3 46.2 48.0 13.9 9.2 
nd Fe Ae 74.5 72.7 1.8 23.6 3.2 45.9 51.6 10.7 10.4 
OS SE arr ers 75.4 72.5 2.9 25.2 2.5 44.8 56.4 7.9 8.2 
Ss oless 50 60 Sao tee 76.2 730: 4 -- 2:2 27.0 2.5 44.4 57.1 6.7 10.1 
Sorcerer 77.6 76.1 5 aM 26.4 2:2 47.5 58.9 6.4 10.8 
SORE bases eanceeey 79.5 77.6 1.9 27.5 2.5 47.6 64.9 5.0 oF 
Res hd Ma see ser 79.2 78.7 0.5 28.6 2.0 48.1 61.3 11.3 6.2 

* Column 38, “not used,”’ includes all cases where it is not known that speech is used as a means of 
instruction. + Columns 5 and 8 include unclassified cases taught by SS. Columns 6 and 9 include 
unclassified cases taught by SSS. 

The figures on which the diagrams are based are given in each case immediately under them and 
the columns are numbered to correspond to the curves upon the diagrams. 

1. Total taught Speech. (Summation of all cases.) 

2. Speech used as a means of instruction (with or without Spelling or Sign-language). 

3. Taught Speech, but Speech not used as a means of instruction. Curve not shown on diagram. 














SPEECH STATISTICS 211 














CANADA.—STATISTICS COMPILED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
‘ TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 
80% _ 80% 
70% , 470% 
Sa q 
ae 3 
Pcgaists * fi epee 
+ e—e ——S 3 
50% . INN a ri pale 4 50% 
/ Na Fass : es 
eo oe” 3 
a a 
2e a . = 
40% o—c £ “es 340% 
eo. ee “ PP celine, f _ 
i en at ° ae 3 
anialitescaall ya E 
30% a suai sa if % if 4 30% 
@6 3 
a —— —* pen 2 
ea sia ™ , ‘, ge 7 
20% ae ° 4 20% 
e 3 
<moN ene : 
10% NS sie J 10% 
6 \ e—* As F 
e ge Zenner aM, 7 \ 3 
0% = ~sa2--0---of Weeare-=-P---99 5 OS 
@ @ «eS OF. 6..6 he. oS a me 
Ssste2ee2ge82¢2 €R Peete eee 











1, Percentage taught speech; 2, speech used as a means of instruction; 4, taught by the pure 
oral method ; 7, oral method used in the school-room ; 6, speech, spelling, and sign-language employed ; 
9, speech, spelling, and sign-language used in the school-room. Lines 3, 5, and 8 omitted. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 















































Taught Speech — Taught by Speech ny School-room Usage 
Speech sed Used* s | ss sss 8. tee r ae 
Year 2 “ies | | 
1 2 3 4 | 5 6 7 8 9 
BR 2 9 Rukh Pe pienwas 346 273 73 174 76 23 255 -- 18 
_.., SSS rae A408 296 112 183 69 41 254 — 42 
ASRS Be r= 421 301 120 246 — 5 259 8 34 
BG 4s Sik ba eee eae 487 386 101 271 22 93 333 13 40 
Pe Pi atecbovnae’ 483 381 102 193 94 94 360 16 5 
SS ne eee 491 412 79 286 23 103 395 10 7 
reas oe 517 451 66 322 = 129 425 22 4 
eo 549 §21 28 317 — 204 455 = 66 
DSRS ee ec 558 542 16 321 — 221 475 62 5 
Pe es cia ocak kes 576 550 26 295 81 174 526 17 7 
oo, SR Ee 634 618 16 386 — 232 589 12 17 
BOOS ees ia Koa HERS 664 651 13 387 — 264 | 601 34 | 16 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 

a, EEC ssa 49.5 39.1 10.4 24.9 10.9 3.3 36.5 — 2.6 
SE ae rae 55.4 40.2 15.2 24.8 9.4 6.0 34.5 -- 5.7 
ECS 6 osreb eek soe 55.7 39.8 15.9 32.5 os 7.3 34.2 1.1 4.5 
i RE eA 60.0 47.5 12.5 33.4 2.7 11.4 41.0 1.6 4.9 
sae seca v eves ko 60.8 48.0 12.8 24.3 11.9 11.8 45.4 2.0 0.6 
| Serene ie 60.9 51.1 9.8 35.5 2.9 12.8 49.0 1.2 0.8 
EES 60% 0 Cs alr ea ad 61.5 53.7 7.8 38. — 15.4 50.6 2.6 0.5 
BES 5:02.49 cea eeS 66.3 62.9 3.4 38.3 a 24.6 55.0 -= 7.9 
SRE OR es 66.6 64.7 1.9 38.3 — 26.4 56.7 7.4 0.6 
eet 66.9 63.9 3.0 34.3 9.4 20.2 61.1 2.0 0.8 
Pe ce ccouninyers 68.7 67.0 + 41.8 —— 25.2 63.8 1.3 1.9 
Ns 6 Swwiaes Oh ea a 69.5 68.1 1.4 40.5 _ 27.6 63.0 3.5 1.6 


























4. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
5. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
6. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 


ScHOOL-ROOM USAGE. (Without reference to outside instruction.) 


- Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
- Taught by Speech and Spelling (no Sign-lanyguage). 
. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 


OMy 
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NOTES TO SPEECH STATISTICS 


(1) Ark., Little Rock. Query 3, 136 all white; Query 8, 126 white, 28 colored. 

(2) Cal., Berkeley. Returns read: Query 3, 66; Query 6, 138; Query 7, 12; Query 8, 40, or 256 
in all, whereas 178 is the total number of pupils reported. We have credited 138 pupils taught 
speech under Query 6 and 40 not taught speech under Query 8. 

(3) D. C., Washington. Gallaudet College. President Percival Hall writes: “It is difficult to 
divide our students in Gallaudet College according to your schedule. The 75 students put down as 
being taught speech means the total number who are actually receiving articulation lessons or using 
speech more or less in their recitation work. In many cases this use of speech is not very consider- 
able. The 18 students given as using speech use this method of communication largely and habitually, 
but all understand spelling and signs and use them to some extent.” 

(4) Ga., Cave Spring. Returns received too late for use in table read: Query 3, 119; Query 8, 
46; total, 165. Returns for 1914 used in table. 

(5) IIL, Chicago. Belmont and Crawford. Returns read: Query 1, 90; Query 3, 95: Query 4, 
11; Query 5, 95; Query 6, 6; Query 8, 4, making a total of 301. As the total number of pupils is 
101, we corrected, as shown in the table. 

(6) IlL, Chicago. Normal Parkway. “These children are taken care of out of school hours, 
They attend the Parker Practice School, Deaf Oral Department.’’—C. B. E. 

(7) Ill, Jacksonville. ‘415 enrolled to date since September. 38S actually present.’-—Chas B. 
Gillett, Supt. 

(8) La., Baton Rouge. Query 3, 62; Query 5, 62; Query 8, 94, making a total of 218. Total 
attendance reported, 156. We corrected, as shown in table. 

(9) Md., Overlea. Returns read: Taught speech, 17; not taught speech, 4; total, 21. Query 3, 
8; Query 4, 1; Query 6, 17. We have corrected, as shown in table. 

(10) Mich., Grand Rapids. “Six pupils in the night school, under Query 1, are not included in 
the return.”—P. B. C. 

(11) Minn., Duluth. A letter states that there are several pupils with defective speech, but 
only one deaf child. 

(12) Minn., Minneapolis. ‘Have a class of 15 stammerers. Have taught 28 stammerers since 
September 7, 1915.""-—M. C. 

(13) Minn., St. Paul. Miss Mabel A. Rusch writes: “The history of our school no doubt will 
interest you. It was established September, 1913, by the parents of five deaf children. They paid 
my salary and the city donated the use of an unused school-room. Under these conditions, though 
with meager equipment, the school gained public favor. In February, 1915, the parents, who had 
organized into an association, appeared with me before the St. Paul School Board. By unanimous 
vote the Board agreed to support the school. In January, 1915, a bill asking for State support was 
presented to the legislature. Through this legislative action our method of teaching was well adver- 
tised. I was called upon to make many public demonstrations with my pupils. It was bee! whee 
the number of pores in this State who were entirely ignorant of the oral and ig owe ossibilities 
of the deaf. The bill passed the legislature, with but one opposing vote in the House of Representa- 
tives. We were well satisfied with our success, and hope to raise the appropriation from $100 to $150 
at the next legislative session. Our enrollment is 17. Two of our pupils are taking work in the 
regular grades and compete well with the hearing pupils. For preparation and articulation drill they 
are in our department. Besides myself, I have one assistant and hope to have more help within 
another year. During the last year our city has adopted a commission form of government. This 
has affected the entire educational department. We have found it difficult to obtain any equipment 
not necessary in the regular school classes, but trust after the first year’s allowance is paid to the 
city, which will be in July, 1916, we will receive more consideration. Sometimes the work of estab- 
lishing a day school in a new field seemed most discouraging, but when we compare the present with 
the meager beginning we cheer up and push onward.” 

(14) Miss., Jackson. Query 5, 65; Query 5, 65; Query 6, 62; Query 7, 4; Query 8, 58, making 
a total of 254. Taught speech, 62; not taught speech, 58; total, 127. We corrected the returns, as 
shown in table. 

(15) Mo., St. Louis. Garrison avenue. First returns received since 1912 came as this page was 
going to press. Returns read: Number of pupils taught speech, 68; not taught speech, 5; total, 73. 

(16) Mont., Boulder. Used returns for 1915. 

(17) N. Mex., Santa Fe. Used returns for 1914. Returns for 1916, received too late to include 
in table, read: Query 3, 44; Query 8, 10; total pupils in school, 54. 

(18) N. Y., Albany. Used returns for 1915. 

(19) N. Y., Brooklyn. Buffalo avenue. Query 1, 76; Query 2, 76; Query 3, 76; Query 4, 76; . 
Query 5, 76, making a total of 456. As there is a total of only 76 pupils reported, we have cor- 
rected, as shown in table. 

(20) N. Y., Brooklyn. Public School No. 162. See note 25. 

(21) N. Y., Brooklyn. Queens Public School No. 89. See note 25. 

(22) N. Y., Brooklyn. Nicholas avenue. Used returns for 1915. 

(23) N. Y., Elmhurst. Used returns for 1915. 

(24) N. Y., Malone. “The four pupils reported, under Query 8, are taught by manual alphabet 
and writing alone, without being taught articulation or speech. RE ome | Pit 

(25) N. Y., New York. East 23d street. “I have also a class in Public School 162, Brooklyn, 
of 10 children, and a class of 15 children in Public School 89, Queens, all taught through speech.”’— 
cS CB 


(26) N. Y., New York. West 163d street. “We are between Query 3 and Query 5 for the 407 
pupils recorded under Query 5. It would be exact to enter under Query 3; but for fear some teacher 
in stress would spell instead of write, I have placed under Query 5. What we regard as manual 
pupils, 61 in number, are placed under Query 6.”"—E. H. Currier. 

(27) N. Y., New York. 187th street. Returns for 1914. 

(28) N. Y., Westchester. Boys. Returns for 1915. 

(29) N. C., Morganton. “I wish we might make a better record in regard to signs used outside 
the class-room, but the conditions are discouraging.”’—F, P. 
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(30) N. Dak., Devils Lake. Returns read: Taught speech, 77; not taught speech, 24; total, 
101. Query 3, 65; Query 5, 75; Query 8, 24; total, 164. This we have entered, as shown in table. 

(31) Okla., Taft. Used returns of 1914. 

(32) Ore., Salem. Returns read: Total poems in school, 98. Query 1, 34 (note: 34 primary 
pupils under hearing supervision in separate building except for meals) ; Query 3, 76; Query 8, 22, 
making a total of 132. We have corrected, as shown in table. 

(33) Pa., Pittsburgh. Used returns for 1914. 

(34) S. C., Cedar Spring. Returns read: Query 3, 60; Query 5, 60; Query 8, 60. Number 
taught speech, 60; number not taught speech, 60; total, 120. We have corrected, as shown in table. 
(35) S. C., Yorkville. Used returns for 1915. Later learned that school was closed in 1915. 

(36) Texas, Austin. Returns, received too late for tabulation, read: Query 6, 24; Query 8, 30; 
total, 54. Used returns for 1913, as none were received for 1914 and 1915. 

(37) Utah, Ogden. Returns read: Query 3, 115; Query 5, 17; Query 8, 7; number taught 
speech, 125; number not taught speech, 7; total pupils in school, 132. We have corrected, as shown 
in table. Mr. Driggs writes: “In one of our high-school classes we have 1 oral and 2 manual pupils; 
in another high-school class we have 9 oral and 5 manual pupils. The recitations are conducted by 
‘speech, manual spelling, and writing.” 

(38) Va., Newport News. “There are also 39 blind pupils in this school.” 

(39) Wash., Tacoma. Returns for 1915 used as returns for 1916, which show 20 pupils under 
Query 1, came too late. 

(40) Wash., Vancouver. Returns for 1915 used. 

(41) W. Va., Romney. Returns for 1915 used. 

(42) Wis., Appleton. Returns for 1915 used as returns for 1916, showing 20 pupils, under 
Query 1, came too late. 

(43) Wis., Bloomington. Nida Saunders writes that in addition to the 4 deaf pupils there is 
also 1 pupil with defective speech, and that special articulation is taught to 8 pupils 15 minutes 
daily, and lip-reading is taught to 6 hard-of-hearing pupils 15 minutes daily. 

(44) Wis., Eau Claire. Reports 9 pupils with defective speech, but not deaf. 

(45) Wis., Green Bay. Also 17 hearing children with defective speech. 

(46) Wis., Kenosha. Returrs read: Number of deaf poem taught speech, 3; number of pupils 
not taught speech (are somewhat hard of hearing, but have speech), 3; 5 pupils have defective 
speech. Total pupils in school, 11. We have corrected the returns to show the 3 deaf and the 3 
hard-of-hearing pupils under Query 1. 

(47) Wis., Wausau. Also 2 pupils not deaf and have speech. . 

An oral class for deaf children was established in connection with the public schools in Lan- 
easter, Pennsylvania, three years ago. There are five pupils enrolled. Miss Martha G. Broadbent is 
in charge of the school. 
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The Volta Bureau’s Book Department. 





A. MELVILLE BELL’S BOOKS. 


Science of Speech 
Facial Speech-Reading 
Visible Speech Charts. 
Visible Speech Cards. 12 in set 

Visible Speech Cards. 44, larger 

Visible Speech and Vocal Physiology 
Visible Speech in 12 Lessons. German... 
Visible Speech in 12 Lessons. Italian.... 
Visible Speech Class Primer 

Visible Speech. Inaugural Edition 
Elocutionary Manual (Principles) 
Principles of Elocution 

Essays and Postscripts on Elocution 
Address to Elocutionists 

Notations in Elocutionary Teaching 
Mmseened: LAGUIGT.. oo csi icc ce ovces 
Letters and Sounds (Visible Speech) 
Sounds of R 

World English: Universal Language 
World English, Handbook of 

Popular Shorthand 

Elliptical Steno-Phonography............. 
Reporting Steno-Phonography............ 
Line Writing, Universal 

Line writing, Vernacular and Orthoépic.. 
Line Writing. TXXGrciges: ...i.ces ecccces. 
Line Writing Cards, set 

Faults of Speech. Paper, 25; cloth 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Andrews, Harriet U. .A Deaf Boy Who is 
Being Rightly Trained 

Arnold, T. Analogies of Sound and Touch. 

Arnold, T. Education of the Deaf 

Arnold, T. Essays 

Arnold, T. Language of the Senses 

Arnold. T. Speech, Lip-Reading, and Lan- 
guage 

Barry, F. K. 


3 for wall 


Five Slate System 

Beattie, G. M. First Lessons in Geography 

Bell, A. G. Mechanism of Speech 

Bell. A. G. Utility of Action and Gesture. 

Bell, A. G. Auto-Education in Primary 
Schools 

Bell, M. G. Rise of the Oral Method.... 

Best, Harry The Deaf 

Bluemel, C. S. Stammering and Cognate 
Defects of Speech. In 2 vols., net 

Bruhn, Martha E. Muller-Walle Method 
of Lip-Reading (Bruhn System) 

Bruhn, Martha E. Hard-of-Hearing Adult. 

Bruhn, Martha E. Bruhn Lip-Reading 
System 

Couplin, M. Mystery of Silent Power.... 

Davidson, 8. G. Experiences in Lip-Read- 
ing 

De Land. F. Romance of the Telephone.. 

Dyer, Helen Louise. The Glorious Privi- 
lege 

Elliott. R. 

Elliott, R. 
Deaf 

Elliott, R. Questions on Common Subjects. 


Articulation and Lip-Reading. 
Elementary Language for the 


| Fay, Dr. E. A. Marriages of the Deaf.... 

| Ferreri, G. American Institutions for the 
Education of the Deaf 

Foster, Capt. W. Patriotic Primer 

l‘roshe. Chart No. 12. The Ear. In shield 
oak case 

| Froshe. Chart No. 15. Organs of speech. 
In shield oak case 

Fuller, Sarah. 

Fuller, Sarah. Cortilla, [llustrada 

Gaw, A. C. Legal Status of the Deaf.... 

Gee, Jay. “John and Elizabeth” Discus- 
sing the Dangers of Hereditary Disease. 

Greene, David. ‘The Word-Method 

| Gutzmann, H. Facial Speech-Reading... 

| Hitz, John. Helen Keller 

| Jones, Mary. Some Suggestions 
Lip-Reading 

Kennedy, M. 
Reading 

Keller, Helen. Souvenir (1892-1899) 

Kent. Eliza. Manual of Arithmetic....... 

Kunz, W. Physiology of the Blind 

Lyon, Edmund. Lyon Phonetic Manual.. 

McKeen, Frances. Stories in Prose and 
Rhyme for Little Children 

Monro, S. J. Some Don’ts and Their Whys. 

Montague, Margaret P. Closed Doors: 
Stories of Deaf and Blind Children.... 

Montessori, M. D., Maria. Montessori’s 
Own Handbook. Net 

Morgenstern, Louise. 
Class Instruction 

Nitchie. E. B. Lip-Reading Vriuciple and 
Practice 

Nitchie, E. B. What a Deaf Adult Should 
Do to Acquire the Art of Lip-Reading... 

Nitchie, E. B. The Use of Homophenous 
Words 

Pierce, J. A. Psychology of Lip-Reading. 

Potter, M. D., S. Speech and Its Defects. 

Sparrow, Rebecca E. Stories aud Khymes 
in Melville Bell Symbols 

Story, A. J. Speech Reading and Speech. 

Terry, H.L. A Voice from the Silence. (A 
Novel Based on Lip-Reading) 

Upham, Louise. What People Do 

Way, Daisy. Whipple Natural Alphabet. 

Worcester, Eleanor B. First Summer Va- 
eation 

Wright, John D. What the Mother of a 
Deaf Child Ought to Know 

Yale, Caroline A. Formation and Develop- 
ment of Elementary English Sounds.... 

Association Review. Per volume 

Deafness Cure: Fakes... ....0 ccc cc cicvwwess 

Histories of American Schools for the 
Deaf. 3 vols., formerly $10 

Manual Alphabet. Sheets 

Manual Alphabet Cards 

Memories of A. Melville Bell 

The Raindrop: The Book of Wonder Tales.. 

First Reader for Deaf Children. N. A. T. D. 

Second Reader for Deaf Children 
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Any procurable book will be sent to any one in any part of the world, on receipt of 


price, by 


Tue Book DEPARTMENT, THE VolTA BUREAU, 
1601 35th St. N. W.. Washington, D. C. 
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